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The case for public school adDoinistration of 
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plan for promoting it are presented in this raanual prepared by the 
American Federation of Teachers (kfT) Task Force on Iducational 
Issues, Arguments in support of an AFT*pr©posed ameiidmeiit to the 
Child and Fdmily Services Act under Congressional consideratioii are 
based on a national need for eipansion of day care, coinciding i#ith 
recent public school staff surpluses and under-utillEation of space* 
Groving child care needs of working woaen and single parents are 
cited* In the discussion of advantages of public school sponsorships 
it is claimed that the overall picture of the field is one of 
inadeguate services- Deficiencies in existing facilities are 
described^ as well as inadeguate training and certification 
procedures and shortcomniings of prufit*oaking programs* Puhlic school 
priioe sponsorship is seen as simplifying adninistrative needs and 
proffioting general accessibility* Related issues discussed includes 
costs of providing early childhood and day care programs; recoaiBi ended 
standards for teacher education^ certification and training; and 
parent involvesient and education* (BP) 
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'Hie cOTpelling necxl for tlii,s nation to eKpaiid its early cMldhood 
and day care sarvices is one timt has been reoDgnized for a nunter of 
years/ Until recontly^ there has been little ho^ that any kind of 
natioml program could be «jreated to meet it, naf7 the odds are 

against Uie CTTergence of a corprehensi^ national effort imless a power-- 
ful political coalition can te put together to si^p^rt federal initia-- 
tives in tiiis area. In recognizing tiie OJipDrtance of tlie issue aiid by 
carefully piling toge^er a national position that TOuld coTibine the 
job needs of its ir^rters with the day care ne^^ds of the nation/ tiie 
An^rican Federation of 'teachers has taken on tiie job of putting t^athei^ 
tlie necessary political forces to gain l^islatlve si;pport for a national 
progrcmi , 

The Child and Family Services Act is a bill curimtly before both 
hDUses of Congress. Like its most recent predecessor^ tiie Child Develop- 
ment Title of the EconOTdc Opportuni^ ^t whidh was vetoed by President 
NiKon in 1971^ this bill offers federal fimding for a wide variety of pro-^ 
grams imder a wide variety of sponsors IncludiJig prafit^^raking enterprises 
and liBny other operations. Given tins failures of TOSt state and federal 
regulating mechanimis^ nost of tliese are of inferior quality. The AiTer= 
ican Federation of Iteachers has argued that the best way to insure quality 
programs and to clear amy the confusion and overlap ttet result from 
multiple f aderal delivery of early childh^ and day care services ^ is to 
have new servi^s fi^&d under tiie bill deli^^ed through the pLtolic 
school systOT. In legislative and deliveiY terrns, the public sctools 
would beccTO tiim presiired prime sponsors of prograins funded under the act. 

The MT maintains that a Child and Fanily Services Act, amOTd^ to 
provide for presured p^lic school prine Bponsorshipi would repres^^t 
the first real step tcwaM the creation of a universal child care pro- 
grain that is both free and voluntary, Ihe MT also recognizes that the 
anticipated fimding levels ui^er ttie bill — even if they ^re as high as 
the $2 billion a year ttie PFT is recGnronding — would be a drop in the 
bucket ccnpared to v*at is n^ed. This TOans that e^^ if tiie bill is 
funded it must be viewed as a catalyst a b^iming progran v*iich inust 
succeed and be ^cpanded, but vhiA can also ser^ as a model to states 
^d localities of the kind of effort they can supplCTent and build upon. 
With a national progran in place, local gowmMnts will be much tm^m 
likely to receive and respond to parental pressures for smilar additional 
services , 

Mientent and passage of ttie Qiild and Family Services Act, thmi, 
becares an inportant key to future growth if owe hope tjmt other levels of 
goverrm^t nmy join in sipporting expaided early childhood and day care 
programs is ever to be realised. It is also vitally Ijiportoit if ttm 
federal govenm^t is to play a leading role in defining ^*at a quality 
pTOgram shoid.d be and establishir^ the l^itlmacy of tiiat program as a 
preliminary to be copied. 

For all these reasons, the Merican Federation of Teadiers has 
decide to take tiie lead in creating an interest in the present billt 
Since August 1974, wh^ tiie preset legislation vms first introdUGed, 
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the proposal I made that it ba i^fvandad to provide for public sohool priite 
si»iisorship has c:.reatc}d a tlmry of disciijsion withiji day care and public 
educ<^tioa circleti. MDny a:<istmg quality dir/ care providers misinterpreted 
die AFT'k position to immi tliat thay should alom up shop« Inferior pro- 
graftis ajid those operated by frmchises, ahairis^ and other profit-^rriakGrs 
reoognizeyJ tlia ATT's prD^sal as a tlireat to their continued ©cistence 
and began openly fighting the union's approach* In the reantiine, inariy of 
thoBB. oDaSBrvcxtxvB forces that have been agairiSt day care for years b^jan 
mountiJig an attack agriinst any kind of federal day care effort as "a 
threat to motlierhood and the fattiily.'' Ito add to all of this. President 
Ford has said that he will veto any such fail! as inflationa^. 

The picture that this creates is timt of a potentially good bill 
confrontaci by a cjocxl daal of contrDV^rsyj an unfriendly aAamistration, 
and a v/ell organised conserrati^^ lobby. But there is hope as well. 
Much of the education csoiTtnijinity ™ Uie Natloial ScItotI Boards Association, 
the National Education Asscciati.on, tiie National Congress of PaLrants and 
^achers, the Chief State Scliool Officers, the American ^sociation of 
Collies of Teacher IMucation, and the Education Contussion of the States^ 
as well as the MT have e^^ress^ an interBSt in the bill largely as 
a result, of the MT's position on public scdiool presured prijre sponsors- 
ship. The powerful MIrCIO has takeri a position iri suppoart of public 
school delivery of programs fimded under tiie bill . Hiis collection of 
groups is the saone coliection of gro^s ^ich overrode a Presidential veto 
of the 1976 Education A^ropriations Bill in the fall of 1975. Both its 
histojry and potential are iirpressiTO* 

This bill will not get amended and passed, however^ sijTply because 
a nmber of strong organizations have resolutions on their books, Ifeii- 
bers of the American Federation of Iteachers will Imve to take the kijids 
of discussions it lias begun nationally to the local iBvel, More resolu- 
tions will have to be passed, and more discussions will have to follow 
then. Nunbers of letters must be sent to Congresan^. Pi^Dlics v^ich are 
ijiteresteHl in this issue must be mlisted ~ women's gioi^s, studmts and 
otlier Qonstituancies in need of day care. MT DDcals and State Federation 
Presidents will have to ^courage this process. Ttmy mil have to use 
tlie current discussion over federal funding for public sch^l sponsored 
progrsms as a basis for additional talks and action centering on state 
and local initiative. 

This manual is t^ing published by the .toerican Federation of teachers 
to assist its sl^te federations and locals in vrnginq a canpaign to change 
the Child and Family Services Act to provide for public school prmm spon- 
sorship of fmded progranis and to obtain passage of tiie bill once Uiese 
changes are made, Ihis will imtoiAtedly be a long fi^t but it is one in 
which TO Ttiust mgage, Pi^lic service day care and early childhood pro- 
graits are soimthlng which nost observers agree are an ineviteble part of 
oiir future. The litportant thing now is for the APT to lead the way in 
defining these services as public school services in shaping futiire 
prograins to reflect the srope and quality ^ich the public sctools can 
best offer. If the APT does all of this, it will also be outlining a 
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nev/ role for thG public sch£X)ls and for many presGnt and fi-ture taachers^ 
many of wliom are nati searcliijig for services to perfom. Ml of this 
will recjuire work. Hopefully, this inanual will be used well. 



Albert Shanker 
President 
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This majiual is intended to pro^^ide 
MT leaders with a working taiov/lcadge 
gj the organization's position on eairly 
childhood and day care programs as one 
conponent of the Educare position pas- 
sed unanimpusly by the 1975 AFT Conven- 
tion. It contains a general discussion 
of the AFT rationale for why it makes 
sense to press for new initiatives 
sponsored the public school systCTi, 
It also presOTta a series of specific 
discussions on a number of issues re- 
lated to the general position. Ihese 
discussions can be read and us^ in- 
depend^tly of the overview. The 
subjects to which they are directed 
relate to niMrous questions or mis- 
understandings that have CT^rg^, 
possibly due to lack of clarity in the 
mr viOT as it has be©i presented thus 
far. Undoubtedly, niore issues will be 
raised durmg the OTurse of the cam- 
paign md these may be dealt with in 
additional sections designed to fit 
tJiis flomat. 



Tlie manual is the first coiprehai'- 
sive work of the Task Force on 
Educational Issues, a group of MT 
leaders and educational specialists who 
coixm from various regions of the ooun- 
try. This group was appointed by Uie 
MT President at the recomnmidation of 
MT Vice Presidents dicing an Executive 
Council ireeting in the spring of 1975. 
ftm content of the manual reflects the 
opinions of Task Force mombers on what 
as^ats of the AFT ^sition needed 
furrier developnent as well as their 
notions of what MT locals and state 
federations were equipped to do in 
tegiming and sustainljig a canpaign. 
The national staff put these ideas 
into usable form. It is hoped that 
the rcOTual will be of crucial assist- 
ance to AFT leaders and matters in 
working to gain a uni^rersal early child- 
hood and day care prograin. 
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into the Public Sctiools ' 



A faBt-^devGloping awareness of 
tJiis country's c^^anding need for day 
care and early chilciliocxl education 
services is reeting haad^on with ro-- 
cent conditions of staff siirplus 
and undGrutllized space in the pub- 
lic sGhcx3ls. ThiB is largely a re- 
sult of the fact tJiat the An^rican 
Federation of Teachers has taken 
tJic tvo sets of conditions and put 
totiotlier to fomi a highly cx^n- 
ti"oversial £x>sition tliat programs 
f undcxi under the recently proposed 
Qiild and Fanuly Services hot 
should be administered by public school 
systems where they are willing and 
able to take on tlio responsibility. 
The Ainerican Federation of Teach- 
ars did not take tliis position lightly* 
In a i^eriod vhen public schools are 
generally under attack it could have 
predicted tiiB furor v^ich did^ In 
fact^ came ~ largely fraTi interests 
whose very existence depends on main-- 
taining a healthy pi;blic relations 
distinction between tlienselves and 
tile public schTOls, Nevertheless, 
tlie AFT chose to move ahead. Its 
reasons are both carpleK and im- 
portant and deserve full airing in 
a manual on ho^ and why to prarote 
thxB controversial position* 

^■Jhy Expand Early Childhood Education? 

There are two rmin substantive 
reasons why early childhood and day 
care programs should be expanded 
that reacli beyond tlie operational 
feasability created by CTpty class- 
roonts and a surplus of ©tployable, 
trained teachers , One has to do witii 
the grov/ing needs of working vonen 
and single parents for child care 
aid. The other relates to an ever- 
increasing body of knowledge on the 
inportance of enrichment during the 
early years to children's gr^^i 
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and dQValoprent. Bearing on these 
central reasons are a nunter of otlier 
ijii:jortant considerations having to do 
withi child abuse and neglect, pov-- 
erty arid work^ and social fortx^s 
causing disintegration of the family. 

For a number of reasons^ sane 
having to do with a desire to work, taut 
more often reflecting tlie need for 
nviny families to earn a second in- 
Goim, more Mierican wOT>en are wrking 
and consequently need child care and 
education for their children. The 
U* S. Dept. of Labor estimates/ for 
eaxanple, that over 26 million ahildren 
under 18 years old had mothers who 
were working or looking for work in 1973^ 
Nearly 6 million of these children 
were under six years old. In I960, 15.7 
million children under 18 had working 
motJiers, and about four million of 
these children were under age six* 
Senator Wondale himself pointed out 
in his introductory statement on 
the Child and Family Services Act that 
there are only about one million 
spaces available in licensed day care 
programs for pre-schcsDl childreji 
whose mothers are working. This leaves 
a need for at least 5 million licensed 
day care slots — and that is only 
for children under 6. It would take 
rmny rrore to address the after 
school needs of children already in 
school . 

Even these statistics do not taJce 
in all tJne categories of children 
vsho require such services* Windows 
on Day tore, a report by Mry Dublin 
Keyserling^ based on survey findings 
of the National Council of Jewish 
Women/ adds many other groups of child-" 
ren to its estimates of those in 
need of day care: 2% million children 
under six whose irothers do not work 
but are frOT families in poverty; 
handicapped children; children of 
mothers who are students or are in 
TOrk" training programs; and children of 
families who slirply want sound, 
educational day care. Professor Urie 
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Bronfonbremar of Cornall Univorsity 
presQnted an even mora startling mt 
of statistics in his racent testiiriDny 
before the joint Congressional 
hearings considering the Child and 
Faniily Services Act. Among the itmB 
he pointed to were the fol lowing i 

*Over half of the mothers who 
have gone to work have school- 
ago children; one-^third have 
children under six; 30'^ have 
infants under throe; two^ thirds 
of these mthers who are \^rking 
are full time, 

*Today one out of every siK child- 
ren under oighteGn is living 
in a single parent family* 

*Single parent fOTdlies are 
often created on a peiritianQnt 
basis since the rOTarriage rata 
is substantially lower than the 
rate of divorce ixi families 
involving children and this 
differential has bean increasing 
over tijne. 

*The rise in single parent families 
is closely related to the sharp 
rise in the nimter of unwed 
mothers, 

*The above changes are occurring 
more rapidly among younger 
faniilieB with younyer children 
and are more prevalent arnong 
the urban ^ economically deprived* 
Among families with children under 
eighteen and incaiies under $4000 
the proportion of single 
parents rose over tiie past sij< 
years fron 42% in 1968 to 67% 
in 1974. In central cities the 
rate of family disruption 
for those at this incone level 
TOs over 80% of families - both 
\Artaite and black • 

ItoBt would agree that tiiis set 
of circunTistances points to the need 
for e^q)anded early childhood and day 



care services aa a family aid. Wtiot 
is loss obvious, esr^ciailly to tJhose 
v^o attac:k such programs on the grounds 
tJiat they are farruly weakaning and 
a Uireat to mother ho^, is the likes^ 
lihood that new federal child care 
progranis would strengtiien the atDility 
of families to cope with the dif-= 
ficulties of single paront eKistence* In 
tlia case of poor faiiiilies such procjrams 
rnight entible those on v^lfare to work^ 
thus upgrading tiieir ecQnaiuc^ self^ 
reliance tand self- respect , S^indlar 
needs are being felt by nuddle class 
families which ^ as Bronfenbrenner 
and others ha\^ noted, are rapidly 
following Uieir poorer neiglibors into 
patterns that .Include larger and larger 
proportions of working mothers/ single 
parent families and childre:i bom out 
of wedlock, 

Conplanenting the needs of 
working woffien and single parent 
families for more and better child care 
services is a growing recognition of 
the inportance of the early years to 
children's intellectual and social 
development* Tliough e^<perts differ 
on how this is measured — and indeed ^ 
many of them disdain measwing it at 
all — study after study point to ttie 
crucial role this period plays in the 
total developTTmnt of the child* Such 
recognition is at the very heart of 
the spreading danarid for e^^sLnding 
quality child care services. It is based 
on the vs^rk of such vmll knov^ child 
educators and psychol^ists as 
Benjamin BIoot, J, MfcVicker Hunt, 
JeroTC Bruner/ and Jean Piaget* 

Indeed, Bom e^qDerts Itka Burton 
VKiite^ Harvard psychologist, suggest 
that unless a child gets the right care 
between infancy and the age of 
three whatever happens after that my 
build upon a pennanently weakened 
base. A program called the BvoDk- 
line Early Education Project (BEEP) , that 
he was largely res^nsible for 
starting in the Brookline/ tessa- 
chusetts, public schools, begins 
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Dl;j.i}rinq parontu (UlvLa.' on chiicl ta.iHituj 
and dowl.ajjrnc^nt am soc^ti aw thoir babior^ 
nro brouglit honr! fron thr - mapJ.tal* ll iu 
procfrcm provi.dcjB etirly BcreenJncf cirid 
diagnostic sarviceEi as wuLl aB pro- 
ijc-nsional conBUlb:it ions mc] p^rmt 
cciucntion, all of: which nra u n^fluct i.c)n 
of: Itfs sjxinnnrFi' aamj.to°:nt to tha 
LmiiortdnGe of the oarly yonrs. 

Wlij.h* oxpr>rts diffor on \&hit 
proi^x^rtion of J.ntcl li qcnce ici dc^i ^r- 
mi nod in the preschcx)! yGars and mim 
auggcst tliat chi Idren possosa mmy 
abilities to Ctjtch up dcspitQ G^iriy 
dc*pr ivdfci ori ; none discount tiio iin-^ 
portanca of the forntitive years in 
layiiKj a stronq dtsveilopniental found-- 
at ion far later Bor ^ d^ emotionai aj]d 
intellectual grovrtdu And^ wliile 
tills rGCognition has teen widely 
acknowlGdqod for sam tiiTBi social 
policy certainly does not reflocl: it 
yet, " 

'rhere arc also numQrous social 
probloms which p<)int directly to a 
need for day care and early childhood 
services. Parental neglect of the 
*• latch-key" child tiie young child 
who cOTes hone f ran school 
and lets himself into an eJtpty housG 
witli a key that ha wears around his 
neck -—is one of tliOT. 'Itie widespread 
incidence of child abuse and neglect 
is anotiior. Half of tlie reported 
cases in tlus area occur aniong children 
who are below school age* Sorne of tlie 
rrprc creative thinkers on this sub- 
ject^ such as Dr, Heary Kenpe^ pro^ 
fessor of pediatrics and director of 
tlie Natlaial CeJiter for the Prevention 
of Child Jtouse and Neglect at the 
University of Colorado^ have prop«sGd 
the developt^t of ''crisis nurseries" 
where children of troubled families 
could be dropped off during times of 
great family stress. The existance 
of mDre conventional preschool and 
day care programs TOuld undoubtedly 
help forestall the developtient of 
ma^iy of the stressful situations that 
lead to child abuse. They could also 



ii!.(.)Vidij BurvicuB For GChaoh-aqp younq- 
Bt(}rH that v^Duld otiiacwiBe rcturii to 
Piig-jty, unau[xirviBcd lioinDa, 

if tliu WixdB for oKt^^indod early 
childlicxxl educat;Lon and day care:' 
non/icoB are bo obvious / it is 
reaHonable to \^nder ^ly wo do not 
have then yet. And, whatever tlia 
n^iBuMB for thr; frridura of F^^r^ial 
jxDlicy thus far^ it it alBO 
rnaHonable t:f:) wtinder why it worth 
it to try even now to obtain a nation-- 
al procjrani focused on tiiese prior-- 
ities/ In otlier words^ what is it 
about tile present circurnstances 
that makes prossing for new iiiitia-- 
tives in early childticxd and day care 
a vgorUMiilo cnteriDrise? 

In imking its decision to 
focus irajor attention on the early 
childliood and day care issue ^ the 
/yTicrican Foderation of Teachers care^ 
fully considered all of tlie foregoing 
reasons for why programs are needed — 
the growing needs of sijngia parents and 
working wmen for quality child care; 
the need for family support systOTS^ 
such as day care; the widely acknow- 
ledged importance of tliG early years 
to child developTtenti the incidence 
of child abuse and neglect and thm 
possible relationship of these factors 
to the lack of good early education 
programs, Ihe AFT also looked at 
contemporary conditions iji the public 
schools and found a nuniber of obvious 
reasons why public school sponsored 
early childlio^. and day care might be 
a good idea. To begin witht the 
posalbility of tavo qualified teachers 
existing for every job is a looming 
reality. It becoTOS increasingly 
obvious that classroans are CTptying 
and sctools are closing all o^^r the 
country as teby^boan childr^ wc^m 
through and out of them* mtmm 1965 
and 1973, there ms a 131 drop in elOTen- 
t^ry and secondary school enrolliTent 
creating sevm million WLcmt school 
spaces. The decided that it made 
smiBB to look at tiiese resourcBS in 
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tewiiB of nc!w prugrcuti cipt.ionw, Buch an 
putting early childhood and day care 
progrciTTis into tMo public ochools* In 
other vvDrtls , why not retrain those taach- 
crs v^io need dt^ add new beachers and 
ixse scftie of the availalDle sclx^l spacG 
to croatc early diildhood aiid day care 
p£ograiTB? Obviously , this does rot pm- 
sent a pictiire tiiat woaJxi allow for all 
tiiu pragraiu varlationB deojraljle i'hoy 
would hcive to be adjustcDd to allw for a 
BrDOklino Early Eaucat Ion Project, for 
axanple — but they vould certainly pro-- 
vide for a basic and sound beginning* 

In proposing that anpty classroaris 
ba filled with early childiiood programa 
led by nvmy teachers who are iTOklrg for 
new areas to vork in, the PFT vms really 
opening the door to the larger issue of 
the role of the public schools vis-a-vis 
major public service possiiiilities in 
ttiis area* Ob\/iously, there were mm 
questions to be both raised and ans^red 
if the idea that the pv±>lia schools 
should take on tJiis responsibili^ was 
to be dealt with seriously* Thm first 
and nost IjtiTediata question becannes why 
suggest a different administration for 
early childhood and day care services 
ttian the one that already axists? If 
TOre services are necessary, obtain the 
TOney to support thmir but why turn the 
vrfiole operation over to thm public 
SGl^la? OTiese questions go to the 
heart of the i^'s proposal. Ihey are 
addressed to the most controTOrsial 
part of the MT^s position that public 
schools shoiald b^^ the presnred prijre 
sponsors of federally fmded early child- 
hood and day care progrOTs. Sitostantiat-^ 
ing the claim that the pi^lic sctools 
could do a better job obviouBly must 
begin with a looK at what we now have* 

Why the Public Schools Should Sponsor 
S^ly ChiiaioQd and ^ Care Progranis 

A* Jit Quality ^d CCTplexity of 
What~E3d.sts 



t^ile sam quality day cara and 
early childhood programs have managed 



to aTt^rqrj undur prcscmt arrongoTOnts, 
tliure Lb little diaagraoiiiont anionq 
t^iose wlio know the field tliat thie ovor- 
all picture is one of inadec|uate 
yori/icGs. The test knom re^rt on 
day care quality was published by th:i 
National Council of Jc^j.sh Women 
in 1972, "Windows on Day Carer' 
writtt.Ui hy Mary DiMin Keyserlirig^ is 
tlio ronmlL ^.^^ a comprGhenaive survey 
of 431 profit-maJ^ing and non-^profit 
day care centers, including Head 
Start Programs* Making their judge- 
n^cnts on the basis of such character-' 
istics as tiie size of the cOTter^ the 
buildings in which centerB were housed^ 
ttie degree of iiitegration^ staff 
qumlificationa^ child-adult ratios , 
staff salaries^ parent involvonent^ 
transportation and the quality of 
t^ucational programs, surveyors 
concluded that half the profit-making 
centers could be considered "poor," and 
about a third characterized as "fair," 
All the proprietaj:y centers observed 
provided care that was essentially 
custodial, iton-profit caters fared 
scmewliat better wit±i just over half 
qualifying as "fair" and another 28% 
as "good." Even many of these did not 
do much morQ than offer custodial care 
with miniiTBl program range. 

Another report, Early Schooling 
in the United States , published by ' 
the Institute for~the Developrwit of 
Educational Activities (I/D/E/A) , also 
found iTOSt of the day care centers 
it observed to be inadequate in terms 
of nimbers of kinds of activities 
and program quality. In cataloging 
and checking for all the kinds of 
activities tihat could take place m pre- 
s^ool^ the report's authors fomd that 
irast prograns yiich they looked at 
weJCB heavily concOTtrated in a fm of 
the rore obvious activ^ities like bl^ks, 
naps Bnd ou^oor play^ Incideritallyi the 
1/D/E/h researchers also found signifi^ 
cantly higher program guali^ in the 
public school kindergarten programs* 
niey attrihuted the difference to the 
fact that tiiese prograi^ were part of 
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the educatioMl imijistrem hy virtuie of 
their OTnnection to pi^lic mhcolB, arid 
not isolated like Mny prescl:^! pr^a^ans, 
AdditiOTal^ more ^^Ific infoOTation 
Bu^lCTenta thesa ganeral ^se^\mtionSi 
With rogs^d to ^jality of staffs for 
eKa^LSf E^Ly Sch^ling in the United 
States blam^ inferior program quality 
on -Uia Inadecjuate prDfeeBional traijiing 
received most staffs. Both this 
report and Wii^OTtfs on Day Care attributed 
low staff ^alifi^tions to the fact ttat 
mDst states have inadequate llceaising 
provisions. '*Child Cwe E^ta aid 
Matarials^" a report of the Unit^ Stetes 
Senate CcimittM on Fiimce, gives a 
state-ly^Btate brad^om of staff quali- 
fications i in many states they are ai 
little as tdie stipulation that a prosE^- 
tiva candidate be "©juipped for york 
required*" 

As for licensing r where it exists 
in law, it is ofteai ignored in praotice, 
Unfortunataly^ HE^ has not enforced the 
Federal Interagency Day Care Require- 
nrents^ a rather g^aral sat of regula-- 
tions alined at quality contooli and 
defers to the states on most licensing 
questions. Most states have nUmiml 
regulatory mach^isms to insure qiHlity 
programs p ^ recent IBW audit of day 
care prograitis call^ "The Review of Qhild 
Care ServiQes Provided Under Title 17, 
Social Security tot/" shows the dis^ 
crepaney be-tt^^^een regulations and 
practices. Of 552 centers and prirate 
hOTes providijig day care in nine statan , 
the report found that 425 did not ineet 
mlniiTium he^th and safe-^ requlrwventa. 
Ovier a third of the eanple did Dot meet 
miniinal child/staff ratio re^iremmtSi 
^tot si^risingly, the authors of tiie 
report blaro rnuch of this ijiadequa^ on 
the fact that madti federally funded day 
care is administered by different agen- 
cies # itiaking the monitoring process 
virtually in^ssiblei Add to this tha 
timdOTQ^ of federal prograr^ to defer 
to state licOTsing and ottier undeveloped 
quall^ control mechanisns and the result 
is inadequately supervisod? poor quality 
service. 



Poor lic^slng piovisipns lead 
logically to still .mothar set of fa^ 
tors coiitributijng to low quali^* If 
staff quallficatioM Im ar^ iC 
licensiiig provisions go oi^uper^ised # it 
is only natural that stoff will be l^^*-' 
paid and ttat they mil be mpreps^ied 
to db the nmmsaxf profassional job 
that deaHjg- with ycmg diildraji r^tdres ^ 
low rage scales v^^ill never attract tfie 
best ^aaliftea pMple, It muat also be 
noted ttet in all tta reports clbedp the 
profit notive seOTid to pw^^de the g^eat-* 
est inTOntlve for ignoring stanidardsi 
hlkii^ child-atafl ratios^ inaintalnijng 
lo^ staffing qualifications and miniM^- 
ing prD^sffn offerings, Ihe indifensibXi 
use of public nionies to ei^^port profit^ 
m^lng programs is cCTpDWK^d by the 
fact that tiiese prograrns offer the worst 
services^ (See Sectiw G of this n^ual 
for a more detailed discussion of the 
profit-lingers^) 

It is really surprise tiiat the 
quality of most day cttb mi early 
childhood services has never vs^y 
high^ givm ^ prwiders to whi^ 
nost progrms have he^ dljrectad* om 
of the reasons nost of these programs 
have been defined historically as 
custodial I as opposed to educational^ 
is because the reasons for their 
creation have ne\^r sufficiently 
considQred the childr^ thenisel'ves* 
The first najor e^<pansion of feder- 
ally-'S^nsored day cire aervicea came 
during World II vrfien such pxo^ 
grOTS were TOnceived of as a way of 
either freeijig TOtJiers to v?ork or 
providing tiiem with iaicentives to do so* 
In the 1940' a, the day care idea 
vBM minted ^t enabling mothers to 
work in the defense industry, WeKt 
cane the day care pxogrm^ fi^d^ 
under the Social Secwity mtt 
and these were direct^ largely at 
providing incwitives for tlie welfare 
recipiOTts to vprk* ^ the 1960'^ 
the idea that such progreuiis ought 
to also be educational was begin- 
ning to gcun yround, but otoh lloart 



Startr tiifi darlii^ of tiie Johnson 
years y vms still atated primarily 
at poor children ai^ mm still 
inade^aabe in ternis of educational 
program. As long as public day 
cBocm continues to be defined as a 
pDVKt.y pxogxm. geared to work 
inc^tivea or tied to ijiccme lewis ^ 
it will probably oontijiue in a cua-^ 
tDdial vein I there being little pres- 
sure f ran the mddle class mainstrMm 
to qpgrade and broadoi it- 

Quality issues having to do with 
certification^ licensing / diild-st^ff 
ratios, progrm content^ and the con^ 
Slants to most progrOTis have 

been directed are further carplicated 
bf the conpleKity of federal deliveiy 
systOTs* In fact^ the confusing 
array of ovMlapping federal progrania 
naJces ^forcing any kind of q^lity 
standards a virtual inposaihility* 
Mwi this difficulty is added to the 
all but inconprehenaibie variation 
of state progrOTS and local con- 
figurations^ keeping a qimlity v^tch 
on the day care picture with any 
accuracy beaanes an inpoasiile feat. 

□langiiig this picture must b^in 
mth scwe f arniliarity of vrtiat it 
now oontains, A siitpla pres^tatiOT 
cf this mishinash of bills, bill 
titles, aditiiiistrative agencies, pro-am 
concintoatloais and qualif loationa and 
local models ought to be mough to 
dmonstrate vhy it is Inpossibla to 
enforce qualll^ st^idarda or coordinate 
services under eKisting arr^^CTents* 
Istajnates on Ixiw mi\y f^erally spon- 
sored early diildhood and day care pro- 
graiDS actually exist range from 60 
to 310* The BducatiOT Cotmisaion of 
the Stetea suggests that as iti^y as 
18 fed^al agCTcles adininlst^ ttese 
prograira^ ammg them Agriculture i the 
immiam Priiiting House for the Blind i 
Camrerc#? Federal Housing ?^toinistra- 
tion; Govermtant RrJjiting Office i Itealth, 
IflucEtion and WelfMS? Housing and Urban 
Cevelcpmmt; rntergoverTOentol 
Itelations,^ Ijiteriori Justice,* Library 
of Con^aas; ttotional Ei^o^^aiiQit for 



tte^rts? National' Sclenca FouidaUon; 
arall Bi^iJieee MmnisteatiOTi Vater- 
ar^ AdRiinistratiQnf atc.^ Pro-ams 
r^ulated by these agencies faca 
additional coordinationL prdDlems 
on the state IjxbI level wh«e 
federal funds are m&d to supplwimt 
stobe and loc^ designs v^ah are 
thareelws variable an4 ccnpl^- 

(Section B of this manual 
COTtaina a bill-^-bill desCTtption 
and accorppanying charts of Uie irost 
iiii^tant legislatiai funUj^ ewly 
ahildtead and day care pro-ams*) ^ 
viouslyr not all of the relevant legis- 
laticn is desttii^ tere* Even in the 
bills ttiat are descrilDed^ titles \^cli 
are not cmtral but whi^ tmy support 
day care SMvices haw bew left out. 
The p^pQse is to ^esant an idea of 
v^t the ^ndnisteative and govOTroent-* 
ml cat^lexi^ is^ i^t to gi\re every 
last detail of the evidence* 

In loddng at the charts in 
Section B and raaduig the ''K^y Po^ts" 
list v^lch accompanies each one^ the 
importance of c^tral problems anerge 
relating to such factors as: <1) 
over-lapping g^^nance, (2) quail-- 
fications restricted to incowei and 
(3) iJie pressures of confusing 
variations in state-^feaeral iiatching 
requirOTKrits or the diff ficul"^ of 
mDnitoring quality. Wiere are even 
phalosaphloal contradlotlons in the 
federal effort between ttie categor- 
ical abroach behind progrOTia like 
Head Start and Folia// through and 
that of the revenue-^sh^ing 
thrusts of the new Title M of the 
Social Security Act, t^ich leaves 
program detestation to the 
States I 

It ntu^t also be TOted that the 
ironey arounts listed represant total 
figures for a given bill titlei 
much of which nay go to profane v/hich 
have nothing to do mth e«ly 
chlldliQoi ^ucation ox day care. 
In the case of the nev/ Title for 
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ej^tple, states are expected to draw 
up cciTpr^^sive progrOTs which direct 
thOTaelvea m some vmy to five gen-- 
eral f^eral goals ^ only one of v^Alich 
even motions children. 

In considering such problot^^ 
one rdght also vender vihy, for esca^le^ 
it makes smse to have Head Start and 
Pollov through a4t^iistered in totally 
differ^t ways — one tiirough the 
r^ional officf* of HH^'s Office of Child 
Developiient and one ttaough state and 
local public education agencies — 
especially Follw Ttaoi^h is 
si^pos^ to be so closely liric^ to 
Head Start in goals and pi^poses. 
Since thay piggy-back one another it 
would seam rmach more logical to admn-- 
ister thm both through tihe public 
.sdiocls. Another question relates 
to eligibility. Since so many of 
these programs are intended for the 
vary poo^ they do little for the toy 
care needs of the many faniilieB 
who are above income eligibility 
lijtdts but remain in desperate need 
of quality progrOTB, tod, the fact 
that governance is a problm hardly 
needs repeating* In sore programa 
local policy advisory cOTrnittees are 
a inust (Follow Through); in others^ 
states play a crucial role (Title JOC) * 

Given all of this it is hardly 
smprising that paper after paper ^d 
policy stat^nent after policy statement 
put out 1^ day care interest groups 
call for more coordination* Ths 
imny publications of the Early 
Childliood Task Force of the Education 
Ooriinission of the States and the latest 
proposal of the Day Care and Child 
Developnent Comcil of America all 
call for coordination of one sort or 
another. Nationally the Office of Child 
Developront is cterged with this 
responsibility but to date the best 
that it has been able to do is 
^courage states to develop coordinate 
Ing rnechaniHns via a amall effort 
called the Ccmiunity Coordinated 



Oiild Care Program (4-C) which laclcs 
^y statutory base, much ntDney, and 
tiierefore any real in^ct, total 
picture adds to appro^cirtHtely 
$1,2 billion fetoral effort (fiscal 
year 1974) in the fom of an 
mcooMinat©!/ chaotic array of over- 
la^i^g early chll<^ocd and day 
care seF^ices, 

The state picture is a bit 
sij^ler in teims of preschool mairily 
because there is not that raich to 
look at, Vttiile as rmny as 75% of this 
nation's five year olds are in 
kindergarten f fo'wur-fifths of tiiafn in 
tiie pt^lic sdiTOls, not all states 
^e convince enough of the inerits 
of kindM^gart^ to insist it be pro-^ 
vided^ and pre--school EMrograms are 
on mich shakitt groijuid. Ttm latest 
smrvey of the Education ConnlsBiojn 
of thm States fomd that the nurtiber , 
of States nendating kindergarten only 
grew fran 9 to 14 betroen 1972 and 
1974 mvm though 34 states have per- 
ndssive kindergarten legislation. Up 
to 46 states do put seme funding Into 
kindMgarten prc^ams but only 11 
provide any support for pre-^kindergarten 
Ihe kindergarten plctture is helped 
sonevdiat by the fact tt^t localities 
often sponsor their own prograitys. 

Of the states v*iere has sub- 
stantial msETtoership only toliffomiai 
Massachusetts and Pem^lvania have 
any kind of state suppDrted early 
cWl^ood progrmi* In fiscal year 
1974, California put over 20 mil- 
lion dollars into a pre-sohool program 
for disadvantaged children which offered 
msdical, social and nutritional 
services along with day care, Pem^ 
sylwnla si^ports kir^axgarbm for 
both foiff ^d five year olds , and 
any dis^ict tmy provide tuD years 
of k^d^gartOTi ttossachusetts 
spent 31 million dollars in fiscal 
year 1974 for both kin^rgarten and 
pre^kindergarten programs* Iwenty 
percCTt of tiie staters coimunitieB 
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provide pi^lic pre-kindergartens 
Umt begin at 4 years of age. 

Whan it ccnies t^o day carr: and 
early childhood progrOTis^ thmrL, witi'i 
a few ^ceptlons^ tie atate role at 
ttda poJjit is primarily one of ad- 
miniatering vAmt £ ^eral funds thmxm 
tte except in those cases v^ere the 
regional am of the relevant f^eral 
bureaucracy does so (see Section B 
for desoriptive mwtplmm) . Miat 
canes out at tlie local end is a variety 
of progrOT models representing a 
n^riad of corrplicated foms and with 
differing governing structwes, A 
recent OT^ collection of background 
materials put out for a special con- 
ference by a subcGitmttee of the JEW 
Secretary's Advisory CaiiTitttee on the 
Righta and Responsibilities of vfeinen 
gives a good description of ttieir 
potmtlal varied . Most cdiild care 
falls into one of three basic models. 
In-hcitie care is provided in the hane 
of the child being cared for and my 
include the caregiver's am child- 
ren. Family day care hares ^e in 
residences and provide care for Uie 
children of more than one family* 
Day care canters are"^' generally out^ 
side hemes but may also be hcfres 
vAiere more tiian 13 children come 
for day care* The following des- 
criptions are taken directly from the 
subccfmittee ' 8 materials: 



Key: UNC means In^Homa Car# 

FDC maani Family Day Cars Home 
DCC means Day Care Canter 



unlike programs, e.g., family day cara groupid with day 
care centers. The following Idintlfies the options which 
exist when like programs are combined, referred to as 
day care systems; and when unlike program models 
operate together, they are referred to as mixed child 
care iystems, 



Examples of Organizational Models 
For Child Oar® Syitemi 



In-Home 
Care 



l-^HC 



-HC 



2. 



Administering Agency 



I^HC 






FDC 





"Programs can operate as independent units or can be 
combined and work as systems. One approach which is 
beginning to be successful Is the family day care sys- 
tem. A number of individual family day care programs 
are combined under a referral and administering agency 
\^hiGh refers children to the homes, provides health, 
educational, in-service training, and other support ierv'- 
ices to the child and the caregiver In the programs. 

Programs can be grouped with similar programs like 
the example given above* or organized to operate with 
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Administering Agency 



DCC 



DCC 



Examplei of OrganliatlDnai Modali 
For Mixed Child Cari Systemi 



Day Care Center 



In-Home 
Care 



Administering Agency 



I-HC 



FDG 




Day Care Center | 










Family 
Day 
Care 


1 FDC[ j FPC j 






In-Home 

Care 




Moat child care programs are organized so that children 
use only one type of child care. If they are in a family 
day care program, they normally do not receive care 
either in centir-^based programs or in their own homes 
on a scheduled basis. In informal situations, where child 
care arrangements are Individually arranged, children 
may be cared for In a variety of environments. For ex- 
ample, a child attends a center-based program four 
mornings a week and spends her/his afternoons at a 
neighborhood family day care program and Is cared for 
by a babysitter in her/his own home on the fifth day*" 
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Ob\fiously^ the running of a day 
care operation inTOlves^ in many 
casas, the difficulty of applying 
for and cornbining rmiltiple federal 
funds and caning with a local 
operating design that fits varying 
needs and schedules. It is not 
suiprising under Uieee circimstences 
that state and federal quality controls 
irentioned earlier are often ignored 
and rarely enforced, problOTs which 
ttie SubccmTdLttee ' s report is careful 
to point out* 

mr is it surprising ^t mil- 
tiple adndnistration oft^ creates 
a situation in vdiich aj^ropriated 
funds go unused and vrfiat could be 
extr»iely useful prograr^ are never 
fi:aiy iJtplemsnted, In his testijTiony 
befora a joint meeting of Uie House 
Select Subcawtdttee on Education md 
tte Saiate Si±ccimitte|S on Chiltoen 
and Youth, APT Presidmt Albert Sharicer 
pointed to a nu±)er of ^fortunate 
exai^les of this phencmenoni 

1, Thm Early and Periodic Screwing, 
Diagnosis , and Iteatment Pro-am 
has screaned only 10 percent 
of a possible 10 to 13 million 
children under 21 for possible 
physical defects* The purpose 
of the program v^s to provide 
chil(toei ^o are eligible for 
Medicaid with preventive health 
care* HEW has not been able 
to persuade the states to inple- 
ntent the progr^an Congress authorized 
seven years ago, 

2* Jhe Supplemental Security Incctne 
Program is intmdaa to provide 
nfiDnthly cash paynmts to disabled 
children, Tim ^^ments vary 
according to a fandly's incare 
and the nature of the disability. 
HEW estimates timt only 65 ^ 000 
out of a possible 250,000 eligible 
childr^ are nw receivir^ tiiese 
pajronts. CTiildrOT receiving SSI are 
autOTiatically eligible for 



M^caid and would also be provided 
with TOcational training. No 
effective outreach prograr^ now 
^ist to find these cdiildren* 

3. $900 rrdllion appropriated for stete 
social-service programs went 
mspmt during 1973* Vtm $2.5 bil- 
lion allocated to social services 
torough Title IV-^A has been the 
largest f^eral source of day- 
care money. Only a little irore 
than half tdie rroney tos actually 
spent* 

In tiie end the delivery question 
becCTtes a iratter of govemayncep As 
long as federal legislation and 
administrative r^ulations continue 
to provide for governing rnechaniais 
1±at range frctn individual mtee- 
prsie^s to iTCal poli^ OTuncils to 
p^lic school boards / servicea will 
ranaln fragnmted and unmonitored, 
Eveiy day care center or service will 
havm its am fom of rontrol and 
Bvmry interest ttmt participates in 
that control will vrant it to stay the way 
it is. At present, federal day 
care aTOunta to an organized oonfusion 
of ccTfpeting systfflis timt will never 
be ^le to provide oarpr^iensive 
service no matter how much coordin- 
ation is attei^t^, A single^ datD- 
cratirally-controlled structural 
entity should be given the respon- 
sibility of aininistering new day care 
and early cdiildhood services if Uiere 
is ever to be a program that will 
neet national needs. Ihe only 
structure avail^le to do that job 
is the public sctool systan* 

B- Wiat tiie Public Schools Have To 
Offer 

Given the danmd for quali^ 
day care mid early diildhcxDd progrOTis^ 
and giv&a the seriously Inade^te 
range and caliber of services offered 
under existing federal aiid state 
pro-ams, the idea of using the public 
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schoDls as sponsors has m add^ 
atteactivenfiSi. Mbst of the ^v^tages 
of public school pxiim sponsorship of 
early childhood ^ucation and day care 
atom frOTi the bmefits of coordinated, 
single-^Bysten delivary. For exanple, 
iiie public school systwi offers an 
^dsting sat of quality regulations 
like certification standards, building 
codes and rasource miriljnums and \^ile 
many of ttiese would have to be adapts 
to the specific requiresnents of early 
childhood progrmiB; thm fact that 
Uieir foundation is in place makes 
applying than to a new range of 
progrOTS that inuch easier. 

To beglii with, using the public 
school systoni does not nf^essitate 
thm creation of a vdiole adninis= 
trative bureaucracy as is presently 
provided for in the Oiild Fanily 
Services Act. Title I fmis are 
currently dlstribiited directly to local 
education agencies in a relatively 
si:i^le fasW-on* There is iio 
reason v^y funds mder the new bill 
or those provided by states could 
not be handled in a similar my, Md, 
using tiie school system as the basis for 
new programs TOuld allow for a cohesion in 
governance and support that has never 
existed in the day care field* Day 
care groups would logically toid to 
consolidate their efforts and focus 
on the schools in danandlng more aM 
better services. 

Using the public school systOT 
would naturally guarantee danocratic 
control of programs. ParOTts would 
be encoi^aged to play an advisory 
role and be closely inyolved^ Qood 
programs wuld mvmi provide parent 
education carponents (See Section F 
on Parmt InvolTOiiOTt) * But, all 
ta>^yers would have a say ^d an 
interest in maintaining quality if 
progrOTis vi^m ^vern^ by 
local school boards that are eitlier 
elected or appointed elected 
officials. And, where public school 

19 



syst«iB are unwilling" or unable to 

support prograM^ other public 

or private non-profit ^titles could 

provide ths services, assurdng 

Uiey meet f^eral reguirom^ts, state 

licensing and otter stmdards. 

^dtdnistering programs throLy^ 
the puJbllc schools d^s not mean ttidz 
they mil all look alike or that tiieir 
substance will siitply represent a 
"do^wrd OTtaision of sctoolijig/" 
as rare have charge, (See Section 
E on Program FleKibility) , 'Hiere is 
no reason vAiy all pTOgrms must be 
lodged in school buildings, 
Uioiigh the widespread ©dstaice of 
avail^le space makes this a logical 
place to put itrniy of then. Since 
these prograins will be voluntary, 
parental ctoice will play a major 
role in the detKirdnation of tiieir 
variability. Sam prograins will 
be conducted in day care cmters, scwe 
in hares sorre in ottier places* 
Ihey may fit any of the models des- 
cribed in the Si^DConiTittee report 
cit^ earlier, assiming ttiey are 
approved by the local school board 
OTd provided 1±ey cOTply with the 
standards and codes the school systCTi 
applies to them. In fact, there is no 
reason vAiy listing programs which 
meet stendards or vSilch choose to 
upgrade thor^elves cannot come under 
the public sdiool urnbrella, ^^ere 
school systerns d^ide not to operate 
prograins they could be "by-passed" and 
other prijte sponsors could be designated 
to do so* 

Miether these programs are admin- 
istered by the sctool ^stOT or sane 
other prlTO sponsori tiiey could be end- 
lessly variable within the limits of 
quality set by a^ool boards or thm 
bill- They mil imdoubtedly range 
in philosophy and progran type. Some 
will probably follow the ^ecepts of . 
fteria Itontessori, sore Jean Piaget. 
Still others will be eclectic in their 
apprc^ch. In determining all of UiiSf 



Public school delivery might 
also iTBan greater accessiSli^ of 
SaSo f^^^^ ^ Plants 
confined to OOTmercially zoned 

^^^fJ^^ residential areas, 
^tting than in the schools v^uld 
^eir convenience, e^laiiy fo° 
Pareita might have older^cSldren 
in the same school. Parents 
smply contact the pt^lic 
sdwol system for the location of 
o^^s, thus avoiding the diffflit 
searchxng out and checking off faciliti*.^ 
nwy of than are now forc^ % !□ 



, At present the Child and Family 
Services Act provides for n^p^^^ 
slices for children includi^^ly 
^ diagLstic, 

J-t the school systan 
^uld act as a single coordinaiinr 
agen^ for these aervices^^Saot- 

tne healtii or welfare departaent of a 
given locali^, it would teT^Mi faLi 
posmon to deliver conpreheSi^ 
prograins. m fact, there is no rea^n 
p the school systan could cSct 

othai- federal child care titles ^ 
a^.the unifying agent ofa 
f^i^ childhood and &y ca^ 
effort at the local level where ^ 

inportant!°^aic 
school coordination and delivarv 
of such services would also make than 
'^re accessible than toey are^w Sinal^ 
gstan pt^iio school delv^ "ouk 
sSh ^^"^ ^'^^ unaerutililtion of 

^^f^' J^^^" «^ Iteatanent 
^^am, and Bie Su^lat«ntal S^ity 
Incane ^ogran cited earlier. ^ 



! i®^®"^ agencies and between 
30 and 40 state and local agencSf 1 

^rf f f^^ ^ disproportionate 
share of v*at could be used- directly 
onservices is going to admlnistra-^ 

lSl°2vfi^^ state and 

iS™ ^ ^ the ceriters 

thanselves, ^ich have to maintain 
a constant watch on the sMftina 
nuances of federal funding; must spend 
^n^^r this^tch^dogglig th^"^ 
te u^ed to ertploy staff or biy mater=- 
lal^ - resources that would have a 
direct unpact ai cAildron. single 
system delivery wuld iman putting most 
Of the noney into the piogr^is thlrT 
selves ^ere it car. do'^S most^. 

Si2 T^^^/^ systan would 
raise a niinber of other issi^s re- 
latea to program impiovenents that 
M-e notv easily ignored. Jbr example, 

and other rodea ccnparable to thosp 

force day care to confront the 
isaue of quality. Should administerlna 
new early childhood and day^ n^f ^ 
grams becore the job of thi public 
schools, states wuld have tS direct 
tfteir attention to raning up. with 
•^P^£^S|tion standards to aroly to 
the staffing of such programr-? T 

Ml role, If they do anything at all 
panties would also probably ra^t 

^^ ^ff^^ ^^li^ child/ 

u funded programs, 

ttough those mandated in thI Federal 

^^'^ Regulr«nents lo 
for federal programs 
^ch they might use as a flc»r ^ 
^lamg cedes and health standarda^^ 

uniformly high quality place to put 
auch pi^ams. An added plus is^^t 
nethods and prcc^ures for im^! 
^S"^ toese areas alS^ 
exist in the public school systan. 

fhf ^® - iJt^rtant virtue of 
the public school s^^stan over 
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rU^^i^SSWla^Ia sari, 

Sm!S^ and day care syst^ " 
?hit will rffliain elusive as long as 
S a^^tration of these services 
the _^^ga and confusing. _ 

S^s^fSpa of atoistmt^ 

those day ^^^^^^i^'^ro^er. 
spend so r^ch 

Unfortunately, the , 
have to irake «hat appears to be ^ 
internecine fight to get this point 
ijiternec^^ | ^ universal 

^"^^1 caS is a Sal v^rth working 
quality care IS ^ Ihe different- 

^ow have, then 

^ ^^^^^ 
a tanporary storm of unpopularity. 

C MeasinN^oOffl^S^^M^^ 

pay Care^P ^E^ 
vghile the existing feat^eyf 

public school ^stat^ f ISlS 

great deal on If^^^^f!^'-^ Teachers does 
The An^rican Federation 
not intend to P^^^ent a blueprin^ 

SIS kistence and toportance. 



Ihe first and nost obvious of these 
is the need for such programs to 
proSde for a longer school day ^d a 
pruvxw Section C on 

longer sohocl ye^ ^^^^^i^^ orthis 

a schS! S o? tTto U hours and a 



schcx.1 year of * tn 320 toys. These 
extensions of til« vail, m tarn, 

recToire greater l,°f^^„!" 

an deration ox long^ .zrr 
ai^necessitate P^°^^|4°|,^ains 
mUiistrators ^ can ^^fff^ 
iSing sdiool vacations and f tg^ 
sS! hours. All changes of this 
scnw-t mrirse, have to 

S'^StU? SSn---^ have 

the nec»ssary cotupensation wu^ 

to be provi^d. 

schools will have to make special 
scnoois oarent ijivolvaient 

arrangements for parent 

^t Le not always ^^^^^ 
degree &r Pf^f 

children. ^^t^^ry councils 

want have special ad^"°^ parents 

that will Keep - programs. 

i^i-SSt^?-°5£^£F 

will better equnp.PMf^ts ^ 

^sr 

regarding the benefits or ear y 
hood education. 

The public schools will also 
have to be ^^^^^t^^ begin 

"^^^'.^^Jo S advantage of todmg 

unSVa^^f^^f 
laml^ Servi^s Actby 1^^ ^ 
vith the pi^lic schOTl syst^ 
others, such as those receivig 
rii-ies funds, may face a scaimg ^ 

S becane eligible for new, P^ic 
Shool administered funds, swe ot 

progr^ -L!!rra="cS?atlons 

Sffh^rtTiAtraa Seir ftaf f ing 

r«3uir©rents and other quality 
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regulations with ttoee set by public 
school ^stens , school aArdnistrations 
should be f lexd^le ^ough to look 
for vays of doing Uiis that do not 
shut out or prevmt wall-intentioned 
programs from making the necesiary 
adjustments. Thim does not mean ttiat 
such adjustanentB should not be 
ejected or ttiat regulations should 

relaxed where thm survival of 
existing programs is at issue. It 
does rnean that p^lic systairs ahould 
look to facilitating such adjuBtments 
rather than i^oring existing oper^ 
atione . 

Public school systems will also 
have to be careful not to try and 
press their new early childhood and 
day care progranis into a "schDoling" 
itipld* Such piograins will not be ccrrH 
pos^ o£ conventional classrocms 
or tiim usual aeadonic activities. 
The ^richniant and intellectual stijTtu^ 
lation they provide will rame in many 
£omB, most of wliich is dissdmlar 
to the skill-gleaming approaches that 
go on at other levels. Actually , most 
public school people really do mder'- 
stand this since rnost of ttiem havie 
parOTts tiionselves. Day care 
and early childhood interest groups 
are guilty of greatly mderestijmting 
pi^lic school administration ^d staffs 
in this regard. Nevertheless, the 
sdiools will have to exert soiiie 
effort in letting early childhood 
e>qperts and parents know that Uiey are 
perfectly capable of reco^iEing tiie 
vaoriable developmental needs of 
pa^school children. Nevertheless , 
having early childhood prograiTB as 
a part of the public sdiool systOT 
will probably have a profoundly positive 
effect on the thinking of sctool 
personnel toward child development • The 
kindergarten or first grade teac^ier 
will be able to draw on th& e^rience 
of a child's presoliool years, for 
e>COTple, in learning to understand his 
special needs. In otiier words , greater 
continuity between preschcol and schTOl 



pragr^ will help ijtprow the e^^r- 
ience of school itself, 

Onm area in yihich considerable 
work will have to te done is in the 
area of certification (see Section D 
on Teacters Education and COTtif ication) * 
At present reguirOTQits for preschool 
persoTOel we exceptionally low. h 
mcmt smvey of -Utie Education Ccit^ 
ndssion of the States foimd that of 
48 states responding, eleven states 
imd m certification for day care 
persomiel at all. .toother 26 had no 
certification requirOTmts for day 
care operatiois outsit liie piJDlic 
sctools. iymty-'tro states to re-- 
quire TO elOTentary education certi'^ 
ficat# for p^-^klndBrgarten teaching 
and a few otiiers ask for additional 
wrk in early childhDod education. 
But, for toe most part, these provisos 
apply only to sctool-^connected pro^ 
gram^ Clearly those states which 
have r^icial provisions , or none 
at all^ will have to address them- 
selv^^ to est^lishing certification 
standards for early childhood special- 
ists. Many states should also consider 
the nwessity of up-grading the stand- 
ards t^ey do have. It is siitply In^cusable 
that xmny states now r^uire that day 
care specialists have only a high 
schoQl education or in sane oases 
even l^ss — that t±iey be "equipped 
for mvk required." Uifortuneitelyr 
federal efforts sponsored by HEW* a 
Office of Child Develcptent through an 
orgam^ation called the Child De^^lop- 
n^t J^sociates Consortiian are 
niDVii^g to undeimine the concept of 
qmlity certification by creating a 
^littol systOT of jiMging prospeotiTO 
early childhood TOrkers. States will 
have to be TOmad against pickao^g 
^ mmh "itpdel certification" structures 
(see ^©ction D on Reoonmmided 
Standwds for Teacher Education , 
Certification and Training) * 

The new early childiiood md 
day qare programs will also have to 
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address th^^el^s to the special 
needs of Chilton from vMious 
ethnic back^Dtjffids and linguistic 
groi;ps. Lan^^ge and cultural dif-- 
ferOTces are particularly delicate 
issues vAmi dealing with very yomig 
ciiildren and school B^mt&m will have 
to makm sure they have tiie n^^essa^ 
specialists to hmdle the language 
tralmng of presclrool ^ildrm and 
to deal with the sense of separateness 
or difference vMch children of i^rtic- 
iilar cultures or raoas may ei^er* 
i^ce. In large cities i to be sura^ 
the hea\Y use of paraprofessionals, 
many of whom tend to he from tiie 
ccmmmities being served and thereflorB 
nentoars of ethnic and linguistic 
^xDi^e of the diildren they w>tk wi-Ui^ 
will help fill these paurticalar needs. 

It must be stressed that v^ile 
all of these areas are ones in vWch 
tiie public school ^^stan must rnove 
with botJi care and cieliberataaess, they 
are also areas whose irrportance is 
more likely to be acknowl^ged and 
recc^iised only if the public school 
syetan is used as the main delivery 
nechanism. The pressures to upgra^ 
certificatton standards slifply do not 
exist, nor cai they be created very 
easily^ given the present confusion 
of casting and overlapping 
systerr^* It is very mlikely that 
any system-wide concern over parOTit 
education will emerge from the present 
a]:xangenBnts either • Nor cm we 
ej^ect early cdiildhood and toy care toat 
rOTains independent md isolated to have 
a desired impact on the developrental 
thinking^ or lack of it| that tow 
exists hi the regular grades 
of public schools* The areas discussed 
here are areas of both need and 
premise but they are more likely to 
receive attention if the pi:Jblic 
schools are the delivery vehicle 
for services. 

The COTpai^ 

'Ihe mmt obvious reason v*iy tJiere 
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is no ccfiprehensive federal program 
in day owe and early childhood 
is that there has never beei a coorfm- 
ated national effort to push for it, 
^r every day care program that now 
^ists there is a day care group that 
depends for its livelitood on that 
particular program, Fra^tiented 
structure practically dictates that 
toy care interests fra^nmt^ 
too, and so they are. Few of toe 
working womm and single parents 
desperately in need of service have 
access to the kind of lobbying efforts 
that coixLd push a natiaial program 
^torough Confess* Ard# mLess those 
interests ttat are organized have 
some reason for getting together/ 
the potOTtial l^^ies that do exist 
will te \^sting their efforts. " 

ftoy of the toy care groups 
naively ttdric tiiat they will be able 
to moimt a canpaign and pass the Child 
and Fartdly Sewioes Act on their own. 
In a period ^en conservative groups 
are effectively can^igning against 
the bill and when thm President has 
already annoimced tiiat he will veto 
it, they couldn't be more wrong, 
Wittout enough national interest in 
the program to insure broad Congres- 
sional sui^rt, the bill has no diMce 
of passage, 

Ihe AEnericai Federation of Teachers* 
proposal for public school presurtied 
prune sponsorship has political appeal 
Uiat relates to this problm, Ihe 
idea of putting such prograris in the 
p^lic schools has created a good 
deal of interest OTiong the major 
education groins, (See Section A 
on tite MT Action Pr^rm mi Section 
H on the Roundup of Growp Positions) , 
Kieir active support cm mDst easily 
be generated and sustain^ if they 
see some direct linkage bet^^^ron the 
present legislation and the 
piiblic schoDls v^ich are the inain 
focus of their energies* With the 
A^-CIO, the Chief State SchMl 
Officers, the Natiaial Sctwol Boards 
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Association, the National CDngress 
of parmts and Teachers i thm 
Mmriam ^sociation of Colleges of 
TeacherB Eaucation^ the MuMtion 
CormssiOT of ttie States r arrf tiie 
National Edueation Association all 
ijiterest^ in tine bill and in tl^ M^'s 
position on prmm&& prime sponsor-- 
ship, a good stort has bem made an 
generating the necess«y su^ort. But 
vjork will have to conti^ufi if interest 
in the bill is to reach the ranstit- 
uencies of these oargani^ations at 
eveiY l^vel. With the help of its 
locals and state f derations, the 
is prepared to generate this 
effort. 

The Action Frogtm^ included in 
Section A of the nmnual gives a step-- 
by-step outline of \vhat the role 
locally shoald be* It begins witii 
letter witing canpaigns and includes 
suggestions on groins to contact* 
It points to th0 need for resolutions 
to be passed and for positiOTs to be 
written into party platforms^ and into 
the positions of state, local and 
even presidential candidates, ttie 
activities are design^ to create a 
groundswell Of local interest in 
tlie bill that will be felt by both 
Congress and th© President, 

Ainpng thorn vAio will have to 
be convinced of tiie irerits of public 
school prijne sponsorship are the toy 
care groups thOTselves, rast of whan 
at this point see the idea as a threat 
to their oontinued enistence. Ttmm 
groi5>s ntust be shown that it is pos- 
sible for ttmti to oontlnue under piAlic 
school ^stm priro sponsorship and 
tJiat they will be ^ a midi itore 
secure position if thay do* But, 
until they recognize the merits of 
this argment they will probably 
continue in their vocal o^sition to 
the J^'s positicm* 

Every local canpaign must be 
based' on the following essential 
exponents of tht AIT* a proposal 
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to aitend ^d pass the ^ild mx^ 
Family Services Act. Htm MT 
urges that tJie bill be changed to 
provide fori 

*lMiversally available early 
chiltood and day care services 
of flerad on a volml^y basis 
ttoough the pjfclic sdhcx^l 
systOT . 

*A tim federal f undtog ccmnit- 
n^t reacdiing $2 billion per 
year for ea^ly diildhocsd 
education and day care# 

*Bie application of f^eral 
stantords and progrfflt-licensing 
practices to all procpams funded, 
and the r^iu'anmt that all 
local sctool codes and lav^ be 
follcw^ as well. 

*Provision for t^ retraining of 
locally lioensed personnel vstere 
necessuy* 

*Suf f ioient sanrarking of funds 
to provide for ^rt:^si\^ health/ 
nutrition I rounseliJig and other 
necessary support services. 

*Ste£Jing ratios of one adult to 
10 children for dnildr^ six and 
over; l%7 for four and five-year-- 
oldsi 1:5 for threes; and 122 
for infants, 

*Provislon for thm training and 
use of paraprofessionals, 

*Prohibition agamst the use of 
public funds to si^ort any 
prof it-^raaking day care or 
early chil^ocd prograns* 

Using these essentials as the 
basis for a national canpaignr and as 
a TOdel for state and local progrOTi 
ideas yet to be deirelopedi the 
Areric^ Federation of Teachers stands 
a good chmce of spearheading a 
successful canpaign to maJ^e early 
chil(aiood and day care programs an 
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jjitegral part of the ^mrican 
public school system* With the 
help of a oonstituency of supporters 
Uiat recognizes such a program as 



a partial an^^r to the needs of parents 
and children^ mmh m effort is e^tainly 
worth a try. 



RESULrS OF HEALTH AND SAFETY REVIEW 



Care Type 

Day Care Centers 

Family Day Care Homes 

(incliides care in the homes 
of relatives or friends) 

In-Honne Care 
Totals 



Number 
Examined 

453 

50^ 



49 
552 



Number 
Not Meeting 
Requirements 

353 

21 



41 

425 



a/ Excludes 55 facilities which were examined in 
Virginia but for which the records available 
did not disclose compliance with health and 
safety standards. 



Source: Review of Child Care Services Provided Under Title |V » 
Social Security Kct HEW Audit Agency ^ Office of the 
A~sslstant Secretary 5 Comptroller^ p* 20. 
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RESULTS OF CHILD /STAFF RATIOS REVIEW 




Number 

Care Type Exanilned 


Number 
Not Meeting 
Requirements 


day Care Centers 453 


185 


Family Day Care Homes lOS 
C Includes care in the homes 
of relatives or friends) 


17 


In-Home Care 49 


41 


Totals 607 


243 


Source' Review of Child Care Service Proylded Under Title IV ^ Social 
Secwity Act, HEW Audit Agency ^ Off ice of the Assistant 
Secretary 5 Comptroller ^ p. 23, 



RESULTS OF THE HEW AUDIT AGENCY^S 
REVIEW OF COMPLIANCE WITH FEDERAL 
STATE AND LOCAL SERVICE REQUIREMENTS 



Number Not 

Number of Number Not Meeting Health 

States Facilities Meeting Child/ and Safety 

Reviewed Reviewed Staff Ratios Requireinents 



Massachusetts 12 0 U 

New Jersey 20 8 7 

Virginia 75 20 17 

Georgia 12 11 9 
Michigan Compliance waived by SRS Regional Commissioner 

Texas 6 3 5 

Missouri 40 7 27 

California 330 123 279 

Washington _71 

Totals 607 243 4^ 



a/ Records were not available to permit evaluation of 
health and safety compliance 55 facilities. 



Source: Review of Child Care Services Provided Under Title IV 
Social Becurlty Act » HEW Audit Agency^ Office of the 
resistant Secretary ^ Comptroller , p , 38 , 
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NUMMARY 0I-' COMPLIANCE TO DAY CARE CENTER CHXLt3/STAPF mTIOr 
REQUIREMENTS IN VIRGINIA , MISSOURI AND WASHINGTON 



State 
and 

Center 



Age 
Group 



Required Ratio 



State 



Federal (1) 



Observed 

Ratio 



Virginia 
A 
B 
C 
D 
E 



2-6 
2-5 
2-6 
2-6 



10:1 
10:1 
10:1 
10:1 
10:1 



7:1 
7:1 
7:1 
7:1 
7:1 



19; 
20: 
12: 
15: 
11: 



Missouri 
A 
B 
C 
D 
E 



3-6 

2- 5 

3- 5 
3-5 
3-5 



10:1 

10:1 
10:1 
10:1 
10:1 



7:1 
7:1 
7:1 
7:1 
7:1 



12:1 
15:1 
17:1 
19:1 
25:1 



Washington 
A 
B 
C 
D 



4 

3- 5 

4- 5 



10:1 
10:1 
10:1 
10:1 



7:1 
7:1 
7:1 
7:1 



16:1 
14:1 
16:1 
15:1 



(1) As previously indicated, FIDCR provides for child/staff ratios ranging 
from 5:1 to 10:1 depending upon the ages of the children--5:l for 3 
to 4 year olds; 7:1 for 4 to 5 year olds; and 10:1 for older children 
up to age 14. In case of overlapping age groups, we used the more 
liberal 7:1 ratio. 

Source: Review of Child Care Service Provided Under Title IV , Social 
Security Act , HEW Audit Agency, Ofllce of the Assistant 
Secretary, Comptroller, p. 24. 
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An Action Program 
for AFT State 
Federations and 
Locals -How to 
Amend and Pass the 
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A 

An AFT A ction Prograri for AFT State 
Federations and L^^s — 
Hw to ^naid Paes 
The CM.ld and FOTily Services Act 



A prolmgea canpai^ to pass a 
early childhood and day care progrOTi 
niay semn like an aba tract im TOrth talk- 
ing about but perh^e not worth TOrkijng 
on, especially vAm^ tirosm teachers vA^ 
rmmt do the ^rk are faced mth a dif- 
ficult range of probloriB Jxicludijig 
layoffs, school budget-cuts, declining 
enrollinentB and broadscale attacks ot 
t^ure, certification and the ^ablic 
schools in geaieral, The idea of doing 
more toan ainply passijig resolutlone 
and having discuseionB is a doubly dif-- 
fici^t one to confront y^mi the wrk 
involved may require a long-term ^ 
oDnsistent effort in behalf of a progran 
whose realization may well be a long 
TOy off, 

A national cOTpaign for anytiiing 
is tte last thing many teachers may 
feel Uiey have tdine to think aibout 
now* But, tile overriding aDnsider-- 
ation in light of these circmmstanaes 
is tiiat the vast problons teachers 
are facing locally preset the outlines 
of a pr^icament which might be par- 
tially resolved by expanding day care 
and early childhood education. At the 
same twie paressing for new initiatives 
in early childhood and day care might 
telp to fill tlie gaps now being cre- 
atBd by declines in otiier piablic school 
services* The point is that a nation- 
al caipaiga of the sort tiie AST? is 
proposing ocatplOTents ^*iat mergies are 
now being put into local problCTt-solving 
and should not be vievred as conflicting 
with local efforts. 

If the PF^ could momt a success- 
ful carpaign to mlarge upon early 
childhDOd offerings Uirough tte public 
schDol ^stanv it might succe^ in doing 
a mjitoer of things — servicing chil- 
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dren with quality programs, assisting 
fardlies m dhxld care and tJier^y 
enabling many of tJisn to up^ade their 
©□ononic circumst^ces , and defining 
a new responsUbiliiy for the pnjblic 
schools ^^le crating new jobs for 
teachers tjo do, ^feeting such a chal- 
l^ge successftilly would further tiie 
AET:"s role as a pace-setter in e&ur 
cation . 

To begin with, the kind of dis- 
cussion the PS^ has g^ierated at the 
national Iwel ffliDng day care groups 
and the Mucation ccimwni^ must be 
di^Dlicated at the local level. In 
order for tongress to f^l a gromd-^ 
^\^1 of Interest In tiie bill and in 
tim AET's propose chmges, discus- 
sions, the pass^g ot resolutions, 
letter-witing, aid a variely of 
forms of positive pjblici^ must ap- 
pear at eve3:y level* It is also 
essential tMt the need for coirple- 
mant^y sta-te and local progrms 
becoTO a focus of discussion and polit- 
ical pressiure, AIT locals and state 
federations must accept reqponsiJDil- 
ity for gOTeratlng these ^dnds of 
activities. Many organizations 
particularly affiliates of the AHj-CIO 
^d of the TOrious educational interest 
gro^s — may not have hewd a first- 
hand discussion of the ir^rtant 
potmtial the day care field holds 
for ©sanding send irrpro^\dng public 
^ucational services* They my not 
teve been ranfronted with the pidDlic 
school prime sponsorship argimiimt. 
They may not have b^i ask^ hy i±Bix 
national orgmizations to do anything 
^out the issue, affiliates mmt 

telp to fill ^Is gap by stimulating 
discussion, proposing resolutions and 
spearheading letter-writMig cMrpaigns, 
Ttey must also seek out new groins 
tiiat might potmtially support an 
an[^dM bill md oraist titeir su^ort, 

activities might b^in in the 
following broad, gmeral ^^easi 

*AFr lo^ls and sta.:^ fed- 
erations should begin their 
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caiTpai^s by id^ti£ying the 

pLtolics they can work 
vath. The inDst inportant 
groins imtialiy will be AFL'" 
CIO affiliates ; and ^ucation 
groins like school boards 
associations, sdiool ac3min- 
istrators/ ItcsI affiliates 
of the MA and indep^dmt 
local associations, parent 
groups, colleges of ^ucation, 
state alucation depaxtjnents , 
etc. In contacting these 
groins, MT leaders should be 
s^fmxB of the positions of 
the national organizations 
m.th tftfliicdi tiiey are affili- 
ated and refer to these 
positions in mList^g local 
siflpport. Many day care in-- 
terest groups mil o^ose 
Uie AST position cmt of a 
fear that public schrol 
prime sponsorship will mem 
an mnd to tteir prt^raims, 
Vflierever possible such groups 
stould be persuade that a 
will:mgness to meet public 
school standards accept 
public sdyDol sponsorship 
OTuld mean greater contdjiiii^ 
md stability for their pro- 
granis. Hie listtog of ^xiup 
positions fomd in Section H 
of this mMiual will give tJie 
national positiOTi of the AFL- 
CIO, tte National School 
Boards AssociatiOTi, the Edu- 
cation Ccmnission of the 
States, the CMef State 
School Officers, Uie Nation- 
al Education Asrociation, 
the National Cm^cess of 
Parmte and Ttocha^s, the 
Airarican Association of 
adxxDl Adn^ilstrators , and 
a variely of day c^e 
organizations * 

*MT leaders must vjork to 
^J^arge tMs ^ena of 
interest by davel^^g 
dialogue yd,tti groins 



liiat may not have teen 
approach^ at eith^ the 
national or local level 
in tern© of this issue ~ 
wont's groups such as 
EBh Merica, League of 
P^^nen Voters, the Coal-" 
iti.on of labor Union 
Vfcitien, students' groins 
like the National Stu- 
dent ^s<x:iation and 
the youth groups of tiie 
tero major political parties. 

*As we abroach tlie 1976 
election, efforts should 
be made to put the MT's 
position on early child-^ 
hood and day care into 
tte platforms of tJie two 
major pities at every 
level. Parallel resolution- 
writing rjid resolution^ 
passmg ehould take place 
^f^erever possjUDle within 
Ara,-€IO bodies md tiie 
otfier education, wanen's 
and student ^oi^s maition-- 
ed* Thm AIT should ask 
tiiase groqps for permission 
to sufciTiit resolutions where 
necessary and in the case 
of MIi-CIO bodies should 
follow the usual proc^mres 
of matiber unions in subnit- 
tlng resolutions* Such 
resolutions should be designed 
to rBocmomd Bpeaiixc programs 
at the state and local level 
as well as taking a position 

on tim nat^naJL lagislatlon 
is organized t ~ 

*AFT affiliates should relate 
the early diildhD^ canpaign 
t^ its work in otiier areas, 
<^PE drives and QuEST wrk- 
stops are logical places 
for the connectiori to re- 
peatedly be dram b&t/^mn 
the political and ^ucation^ 
al work of the organization 
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and a for^^ard push for legis- 
lation to exparai piAlic school 
sponsored early childhDod and 
day care ser\;iaes, 

*VBiere day care vorkers are 

morgmiz^, the AFT stould 

begiji to organize them* 

The possibilities of eventual- 
ly becoming a part of the 

public school symtsm should 

have a^eal to qualifi^ 

early childtood. specialists 

who are for the rrost part 

greatly underpaid and nmst 

operate centers that are 

miderstaff^ and underutil- 
ized . Paraprof essionals 

and aides should be ^<posrf 

to the idea that career 

ladder i^grad^g progratB 

are niDre likely to be im- 

planent^ in public school 

systCTS mid that the salaries 

for aides in public school 
prograitTS are higher than 

those for most day care 
workers* Prograffns imder 
public school sponsorship 
are also assured of greater 
pettnanence timi many exist-- 
Ing programs and this kind 
of organizMig appeal stould 
ccinbine the arguffnents of 
long-t^m public school 
CTplcymmt with thm stort= 
tem benef ite of inrn^iate 
union representation. 
*AFr locals am consider 
negotiating early child- 
hood programs into their 
contracts. The Uhited 
Federation of Teachers 
negotiated tte delusion 
of f i£^ early childhood 
centers into its 1967--69 
contract v^ch ymce xm- 
fortunately mp^ out 
later by budget cuts. 
Morm recmtly, the Chicago 
Teacters ttiion n^ptiatM 
a claiise into its 1975 con- 
tract which said "A joint 
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BQARD-UNION cOTnnittee shall 
be GStablishal . . , to 
plore means to seA the nec=- 
essa:^ fmding, and to join 
togetiier to eKplore tiie 
proper means to Mtrmmicate 
understanding and to develop 
sup^rt from parent ^ civic 
arid camiuni^ groijps for all 
viable programs of early 
chil^iood education v^ch 
shall be under tjie prljna 
sponsorship of the public 
schOTls , " 

These are broad areas into vrtiich 
any local or state ca^aign 
sho\d.d fit. There are a nuttoer of 
ittuch more specific activities ^^\^ch 
should lielp affiliates in moving 
forward in these ^eas. The follow- 
ing polnt-l^-point program serves as 
a mtoitnal difickllst. The national 
MT office is ready to sv^lCTient 
these efforts with ^>ed<ars and mater- 
iris as well as advace, 

*Assi^ sottaDne in your local 
or state federation to be in 
charge of coordinating an 
early (diildhood caitpai^* 
This person stould becone 
ttoroughly Jmowladgeable 
on the AFT's position and 
be ^le to n^e use of it 
in conjunction wLth acti^ 
vities l^e COPE collections 
and disbuMOTenLts I loI±ylng, 
^ucational worfesli^B, QuEST 
activities, etc. They should 
also be able to translate it 
into proposals for state and 
local progrOTs, 

*Ewry MT affiliate shoi^d 
take a close iMk at vAmt 
position ODn^esanen and 
Smators serving ite ^ea 
have takai or are litely 
to take on Uie present bill 
ard on the MT's prc^sal 
changes. Pressure should 
te placed on tJiese Indi- 



viduals to adopt the AIT's 
poiiition (See the acccm- 
panying list of particul^ly 
key OTmdtteCTiBn) . Begin 
inrediately with a letter- 
writing cari^aign. 

^Each local should smr^y the 
activities of groups m its 
area in terniB of their pos- 
itions on Ihe Child and 
Family Services Act ^id Uie 
Af^'s argurent for piiDlic 
school presimi^ prme S]^n-- 
sorship. Virtually, every 
group witii my Interest hi 
schools stould have some 
concern for v^t happoris with 
this legislation thoij^h sone 
of thCTi may oppose the Altr's 
position, i^-ers should be 
prepared to tangle witii the 
mrious day care organiza-- 
tions that have a vestM 
interest in keeping day care 
fimding and qi^ity the v^y 
they are* (See Section H 
for a list of tim organ-- 
izations and their positions j 

*Keep in touch with national 
PFV regardijig new develop 
ments and mterials v^ich may 
be useful to you in con^ 
ducting a carpaign. Please 
report the nates of those 
people in cMrge of your 
local's caatpaign to tiie 
researdh departaent of t^e 
AST national office. They 
will be places on a tey list 
to be used in lo^^-ing ef- 
forts ^ spewing, consultijig, 
etc, 

*Do your own research to help 
doOTment the merits of the 
AFT position in yoi^ local 
^ea. Locale itdght vmnt to 
toiow atoit the ^lali^ of 
local day care, thm ex-- 
istOTce of f^eral funds 
left tmspOTit by states or 



local aceas^ Uie nuiters 
of available spaces and 
staff for early childhood 
programs, the derf^id for 
day care spaces, etc. 
Such material will be 
tic^arly useful in convinc-* 
ing elected officials of the 
merits of the AST argunents, 

^Conduot workshops and con- 
ferences dealing mth tiie 
MT's position. Sots of 
these may be for the mBrter-^ 
ship alone, but otfrera coiild 
be held in cooperation with 
other interested grotps. Such 
conferaices should oiphasize 
the interrelat^iess of the 
educational aspects of this 
issue with legislative and 
elective (COPE) efforts. 

*teport your activities back 
to the National Office of 
the MT, Let us know ^ich 
groiips are friends on this 
issue and which oppose us. 
Inform the naticmal office 
of the response of elected 
officials so that thm 
necessary follow-i:p work 
can be done in Washington, 

CaMying out activities like ti^se 
will make the beginnings of a canpaign 
that itiust maintain its visibility both 
locally and nationally if the AFT is 
to be effective in modifying and pas-- 
sing the Child and Froiily Services 
Act and in spearheading state and local 
program initiatives. It mil require 
a sustain®! inrd^th effort that in*- 
volves self-^ucatiOT as well as reach-- 
ing out to other ^ro^s. locals s^rply 
must make it a priority, whatever their 
predicamaits. A si^cessful v^ture of 
this kind ooiid pro^de the fOT^ation 
for a national early chilffliood and 
day care progrOTi Uiat releases mothers 
to work outside the home, provides 
^ildrm with stlmLJ.at^g e^ly OTiviron* 
TT^nts and gives tte pi^lic schools a 
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job to A3, It wiJ.d also est^liih 
the creative role of the ftiierican F^- 
eratlcm of Iteachars as a power on the 
educational scene. 



Oongressional OoiTinitt^s with 
jurisdiction over "The Ghi ld md 
Fairiily Service s Act 

These are the rnafrtoers nf Congress 
yA)o are on the key oomittees that will 
deal with early chil^wd legielation. 

ABT's legislative departasnt 
gests that AET itiffltoers acmmmlcate 
with thfim to encoLurage si^ort of tiie 
unit's prtpoeals for BTcm^mg the 
Qiild aM Family ."Ser^^ces Aot^ bo in-- 
sure that f^teraL childH::^ce ser^n.QeB 
are brought imSer tim presume prlmB 
censorship of tlie public schools . 

House Si±03tinittee on Select 
Mucation PrograffTis: 

Darocratai 

John Bradenias ^ Chairperson (Ind*) 

Lloyd Nteds (Wash.) 

Shirl^ Chisholm (N.Y.) 

William Lehman (FlaJ 

RoiDert Cornell (Wise.) 

EkSrard Beard (R*IJ 

Leo Zefferetti (N.YJ 

Geoi^ Miller (Cal,) 

Tiin Hall (IllJ 

R^3ublicans : 
Mphonzo Bell (Cal J 
Peter Peyser (N,yj 
James Jeffords (Vt,) 
Larry Pressler (S. Dak.) 

Senate Siixofrinittee on 
Qiildren and Youth: 

Danccrats: 

Walter ^todale ^- Qiairperson (ttom,) 
J. Glenn Beall (m.) 
Paul Laxalt ftJev.) 



In addition, the chai^erson and 
rankijig mCTiber of tte full OTmdtt^s 
and all full oonnmittee maitors are as 
f ollora s 

Houses 

Chairperson Carl D. P^^kins (E>-Ky.) 
Ranking Representative 

Albert C^iie (R-Mlim,) 

Mot^^s of the full cOTmittee vAm do 
rot serw cn tte sijtoccTOuttees 

tenocratsi 

^ank Ttampson (N.Jj 
Dondnick Daniels (N.JJ 
Jolm Dent (Pa.) 
jOTies O'Hara (Mich.) 
Mi^astus Hasf\Mns (Cal,) 
Wiilian Etord (Mich.) 
Philip BurtOT (Cal.) 
Jos^ii Gaydos (Pa.) 
Williana Clay (fto.) 
J^io Biaggi (N.Y.) 
Ike Andrews (N.C.) 
JaMe Bmite^ (P.R.) 
Theodore Risenhoover (Okla.) 
ton^d MDttl, (Ohio) 
Midiael Blouw (lora) 
Paul Sunon (111.) 

tepi^licans i = ' 

John Ashbrrak (Ohio) 

Jotei ErlOTbom (111.) 

M^reLn Esdi (Mich.) 

Edwin EsWLonan (Pa.) 

Roaald Sarasin (Com.) 

Virgmia anith O^feb.) 

John BiK^hanan (Ala.) 

William Grodling (Pa.) 

Somte ft^l , comnittTO mCTtoers 
not on a subooninlttee: 

DCTocratsi 

Claiborne Pell (R.I.) 
•n^nas Eagleton (Mo*) 

R^ublicans % 
JaOTb Javite ft^.Y.) 
RichMd Schweiter (Pa.) 
^bert Taft (Ohio) 
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Examples of Federal, 
State and Local 
Delivery, including a 
Critique of Delivery 
as Proposed in the 
Child and Family 
Services Act 



B 

Examples of Faderal, States and Local 
Delivegy, Including a Crltlqua off 
Delivegy as PropQied in the Child 
and Family Sgryiq^^ Act 



The delivery of day care and early 
childhood aervides Lb a subjedt that is 
virtually unapprQachable in its com^ 
plsxity. Finding out about it requires 
endlaas resoarahf and understanding 
what is found is praotically Impossible. 
The difficulty of obtaining informa- 
tion about federal programs and their 
delivery at state and local levels cer-^ 
tainly testifies to the failure of cur- 
rent piecemeal efforts at program 
coordination i indeed, to call it a de^ 
livery "system** is to grant it an unwar-^ 
ranted measure of coherence and order p 
Accordingly, this section does not at*- 
tempt to present a comprehensive pic^ 
ture of tha child care delivery system* 
lather / it tries to cover the major fed-^ 
eral programs that fund day care and 
early childhood services and to give 
eKainples of how they combine with other 
programs and funding at the state and 
local levels p 

Summaries of these programs are 
accompanied by organisational charts 
that add a visual eKplanation to the 
narrative descriptions. Unfortunately? 
the picture given here is incesnplete 
in one particularly important aspect* 
Primarily, due to a lack of information, 
it does not include relevant figures 
on the nust^er of children whose fami^ 
lies need and want specifie forma of 
child care» It seemed useful^ never*- 
theless, to give what information was 
available on those receiving services, 
at least for the purpose of indicating 
how delivery works , ^e summary of 
the existing delivery picture presented 
here is accompanied by a description 
and criti^e of the Child and Family 
Services Act, These descriptions and 
criticisms, when combined with the 
advantages of public school delivery 
discussed in this manual's main pre*- 



sentation of the AFT argument, should 
make the AFT's position practical and 
supportable. 

A, Federal Delivery 

The main pieces of legislation 
to be discussed here in detail are 
the Social Security Act^ the Head 
Stert Economic ^portunity and Com- 
munity Partnership Act, and the 
Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act. These bills provide the bulk of 
federal funds going to early child- 
hood ar^ day care programs, A number 
of others will be listed later in the 
discussion. To describe all of them 
fully would require writing a book. 
The material included here is not in-^ 
tended to be eKhaustive but should 
be enough to document a picture of 
confusion, 

Bie federal government began pro^ 
viding funds for early childhood edu^ 
cation and day care in 1933 when the 
Federal Emergency Relief Administra-^ 
tion, and later the Works Project 
Administration (WPA) , supported day 
care primarily to create jobs. By 
1937, 1^900 nurseries serving approxi^ 
mately 40,000 children were establishsd 
in the public schools. Although these 
nurseries offered high quality care 
and education, many of them were later 
phased out along with the WPA programs. 

World War II brought a renevml of 
federal funding of day care, in 1942, 
the Lanham Act was passed to provide 
for public works made necessary by the 
defense progrmn. This Act was' inter-^ 
preted to include child care for 
working mothers in war-^impacted areas. 
By the end off the war, nearly $52 
million had been channeled through 
state education departanents to 3,102 
day care centers serving 600,000 
children. The program was discon-- 
tinusd in 1946, though rannants of 
it managed to survive in New York 
City and in California where unified 
day care constituencies pressured to 
maintain programs* 
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social Security Apt 

In 1962 the Soaial Security Act 
was amended to provide federal money 
to state welfare departments for day 
care for welfare recipients* The Act 
had provided a meager amount of day 
care funds since 1935, but its amend-* 
mant in 1962 marked the first major 
infusion of federal funds into day 
care and early childhood education 
since the Lanhain Act* Under Title 
IV'-A, essentially the program for 
Aid to Families with Dependent 
Children (AFDC) , states were required 
to provide day care service whenever 
training or employment was rgi^ired 
of AFDC recipients. The authoriged 
state agency, ueually the welfare 
department^ submitted its AFDC plan 
for federal approval # and was reim-^ 
bursed for 50 percent of child care 
expenses. Child care provided under 
Title IV^A was ordinarily free to 
the recipients, but fees could be 
charged by the states* The mix of 
child care sarvices (family, in-'home, 
center, etc) varied from state to 
state, and within states, and was pro- 
vided by a range of public and pri- 
vate agencies* The size of tinie total 
program in each state depended on 
the amount of state and local revenues 
appropriated to match federal funds* 
After 1970# the demand for federal 
funds under Title IV-A escalated 
rapidly, and in 1972 Congress placed 
a national limit of $2*5 billion on 
all social services, with funds allo- 
cated to states on tiie basis of 
population. HEW estimatas that in 
1974 $464 million of this total 
social service appropriation was used 
for child care* 

Under Title IV-B of the Social 
Security Act, federal funds are pro- 
vided for child welfare services, for 
research and demonstration projects 
in the area of child welfare, and for 
training child welfare personnel* 
The largest amount of aid is provided 
as matching funds to state welfare 



departinents for ehild welfare ser- 
vices* The federal government pro* 
vides two-'thirds of program costs and 
states are retired to provide one*- 
third. Title 1V--0 funds are allocated 
among the states on the basis of child 
population, and access to child wel- 
fare services is not restricted to 
^DC recipients. States may use child 
welfare aid to operate day-care cen- 
ters or day care homes, or to purchase 
day care services for families unable 
to pay. During 1974, approKimately 
$1.8 million in federal aid was pro- 
vided for child care under this pro- 
gram. 

In 1967, the Social security Act 
was amended to extend the coverage 
under Title IV^A to past and poten-^ 
tial recipients of WDC, as well as 
current recipients, and to increase 
federal matching funds from 50 per- 
cent to 75 percent of program costs* 
At the same time, the Social Security 
Act was also amended — under Title 
IV-C — to authorise ttie Work incen- 
tive Program (WIN) * Under this 
Title, AFDC mothers without children 
under six years of age are required 
to register for manpower services, 
training, and employment. For AFDC 
mothers with children under six years 
of age, the program is voluntary* 
States are required to provide child 
care from time of enrollment through 
job entry to all WIN enrollees who 
need it. Depending upon their income, 
WIN participants must pay a portion 
of the child care costs. Federal 
funds are appropriated to cover 90 
percent of the WIN child care costs* 
During 1975 federal eKpenditures for 
WIN came to approximately $47 million. 

Effective in 1975, the Social 
Security Act was again amended and 
the Social Services part of Title IV--A 
was replaced by Title XX* "fliis amend- 
ment did not affect the Child Welfare 
(Title IV-B) or WIN (Title IV-C) pro- 
grams. Title KX provides greater 
decentralization than Title IV-B, but 



probably more opportunity for misuse p 
Under Title XX the scope of social 
service programs is determined pri^ 
marily at the state level r not by 
federal requirements. Each state de*- 
velops a Comprehensive Annual Services 
Progrant (CASP) which sets forth the 
servicas that it will provide. To 
make the prograni accountable to the 
public, the CASP must be presented 
for public review and coirnnent for a 
period of at least 45 days* However # 
there is no legal guarantee that the 
states will not simply ignore the 
criticism of citizens* Also, the 
federal government cannot reject any 
service a state puts into its CASP 
plan, it can only mandate that cor-- 
rect procedures be followed in 
developing the plan. 

Any social service provided under 
Title XX must be directed to at least 
one of five broad goals. Briefly, 
these include helping people become 
self-supporting, helping them become 
self-sufficient, protecting those who 
cannot protect themselves, avoiding 
inappropriate institutional care, and 
providing appropriate institutional 
care when necessary. None of the 
goals specifically includes child care 

only one goal even mentions children 
Thus, it is posiible that child care 
programs will suffer some loss in the 
competition for funds. Whereas Title 
IV--A required states to provide 
specific social services, such as 
child care^ to specific categories of 
people. Title KX allows states to ig^ 
nore particular needs or population 
groups, so long as some type of social 
service is provided under each of the 
goal categories* The few eKceptions 
to this re<^irement do not directly 
affect the problem of child care. 

Under Title %V-^A of the Social 
Security Act, child care could be pro-* 
vided only to current, former, or 
potential recipients of Aid to Fami'- * 
lies with Dependent Children (AFDC) 
or Supplemental Security Income (SSI) * 
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Under Title XK, at each state's dis- 
cretion, services tmy also ba provided 
to anyone who does not earn more than 
115 percent of the median income in 
his state- Fees for services may be 
charged to persons who earn less than 
80 percent of the median income, and 
must be charged to tho^e who earn more 
than 80 percent of the median income. 
Different income eligibility require- 
ments and fees may be established for 
different service programs, dne-^half 
of all matching funds received by a 
state under Title XK must be used to 
provide services to AFDC, SSI, or 
Medicaid recipients, or to persons 
eligible for these programs. 

The total federal funds to be al- 
located among the states each year for 
social services under Title XX is $2,5 
billion, the same amount as previously 
allocated under Title IV-A, Thus, 
although more persons and types of 
service are covered by Title XK, the 
funding limit has not been increased. 
Child care faces competition from a 
broader range of services for the s^e 
amount of funds, within the limit of 
funds assigned to each state, the 
federal govetraient will pay for 75 per- 
cent of the aoit of programs covered 
by Title KX* In the case of family 
planning services, it will pay 90 per^ 
cent of the coat. In order to avoid 
the use of Title xx funds simply to 
replace what were previously state eK- 
penditures — which would reduce overf- 
all services --^ each state is required 
to maintain its es^enditure level for 
social Services equal to the level of 
1973 or 1974* However, this rule does 
not guarantee that specific programs, 
such as child care, will survive. 
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This chart shows the bureaucratic flow that one real school district had to iwim 
through to fund its early childhood educayon project. According to the Comptroller 
Genarara report (see accompanyini story) ^ "Becauie the amount of funding 
avaiiable from each individual program was insufficient to provide the deeirea 
range of services, the school district had to obtain fundlne from ieveral sources. 
This required the school district to meld one state, one locaL and four federal fund- 
ing sources into a unified effort, despite differing guidelines, objectives, grant 
periods* and adminiitrative procedures and controlsi" 
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SOCIAL i 



Title XX — Social Service Program 



Title iV-B 




STATE 



Deiignated 
Agency 
(usuafly welfare 
department) 



Local 
Agency 



Approximately $2*5 billion 
maximum total for all states 
for all Services under Title XX ^ 
FY 1975 



Decision on which state agency 
administers is left to the 
state-^-decislon probably made 
by governor 



Approximately 
$48 million 



Local 
Agency 



Local 
Program 



Local 
Agency 



Local 
Program 



Local 
Program 



KEY POINTS 

1. Title XX replaces the 
social services portion 
of Title IV -A of SSA . 

It provides many services ^ 
most of which have nothing 
to do v/ith day care , 

2, Under ^itle XX the state 
comes with a total 
progi'cim to fit general 
federal goals. There are 
no mandated chlldciare 
services* Within the goals ^ 
what happens is up to the 
states. It replaces a cate- 
gorical funding approach 
with a block grants approach 
similar to revenue sharing. 
The federal role in defining 
programs is diminished and 
the state role is enhanced. 



Local Agency 
(same as 
state) 



3^ Under Title XX it is impos- 
sible to know how much will 
actually be spent for day 
care , 

4e Services provided by the 
public schools are specif- 
ically excluded from receiv- 
ing federal monies . 

5 , There are no limitations on 
kinds of eligible operators 
except that the Federal Inter- 
agency Day Care Requirements 
plus specific child/adult 
ratios apply* 

6 . Provision of educational ser- 
vices by day care centers is 
optional. 



7, In order to receive federal 
funds states are expected 

to match the federal efforts 
on a 75^-25% basis* 

8 . At least 50% of federal funds . _ 
must be spent on eervlces to Indlvi* 

duals currently receiving or 
eligible to receive public 
assistance or Medicaid* 



poBiibli 
purchass 
day care fi 
other organiz 



Note: Office of Child Development staff were consulted in preparing 
Q the diagrams in this section and obtaining funding figures/ 
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ECURITY ACT 



-* Child Welfare Strvicea 



Title IV-C — Work Incentive Program 



HfW 



CSA/SRS 



State Desig- 
nated Agency 



Local Agency 
(sama as 
state) 



of 

itlons 



National Coordjnating 
Committee 



.Same agency as 

administers 

Title XX with some 

exceptions based 

on previous 

practice 



Local Agency 
(same as 
state) 




ApproxJjnately 
$47 million. 
90% federal 
funds 6 
10% state 
funds . 
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KEY PROVISIONS 

1. Three-fourths of the money is 

used to employ child welfare workers 
^ who develop and license day care 
facilities and help working mothers 
plan for day care, 

2« States may use this money to operate 
day care centers and help families 
pay for day care, 

3« States may purchase day care from 
other organiKations , 

4 • Services to children do not require 
income^ residency or other eligi« 
bility requirements ^ 

Provision of educational services by 
day care centers is optional. 



KEY PROVISIONS 

1 a WIN is designed to aid mothers on 

AFDC in obtaining manpower train- 
ing and employment a Its day care 
component^ which provides child 
care services to enrolees ^ is 
administered by HEWe Because it 
is eligible to AFDC mothers onlyj 
it represents a means test approactu 

2 , ThreC'-f ourths of child care being 

provided under WIN is provided in 
the child ^s own home rather than 
child care facilities, 

3 ^ More than half of the children 

provided for are over 6 and 
therefore need care only part of 
the day during the re^lar school 
year § 



6. The total funding is apportional 
among states on the basis of child 
population ^ 

7* Each state is expected to match 
federal funds at a rate varying 
from 2:1 to liSj which is deter- 
^ mined by the state per capita 

D ir^lnoome • 
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HEW - Department of Health , Education 

and Welfare 
SRS « Social and Rehabilitation Service 
CSA - Community Services Administration 
SAU « Separate Administrative Unit 



Thm Head Start Economic Opportunity 
and Conanunity Partnership Act 

As a part of the Bconomic Oppor- 
tunity Act of 1964, Congress esteb- 
lished the Head Start program* In 
1974^ tiia Iconomic Opportunity Act was 
superseded by the Head Start Economic 
^portunity and Conraiunity Partnerahip 
Act- Administered first by the Office 
of Economic Opportunity (DEO) , and 
later by HEW*s Office of Child Develop- 
ment (OGD) f Head Start is a pre-school 
program designed to offset the obsta-- 
cles to full development encountered 
by disadvantaged children. The fed- 
eral goverranent generally provides up 
to 80 percent of the costs of Head 
Start programs^ which include compre- 
hensive health and nutritional services 
as well as education* Head start 
funds are allocated to OCD regional 
offices^ which distribute them within 
the states* Usually a Community Ac^ 
tion Agency is tiie local administrator 
of the program, although tiie adminis- 
trator may be another public or pri^ 
vate, nonprofit agency. Ten percent 
of the Head Start students must be 
children with handicaps, and 90 percent 
must come from poor families ^ A por^ 
tion of Head Start funds is allocated 
for services to migrant and Indian 
children* The total federal funds ap- 
propriated for Head Start in fiscal 
year 1975 was approximately $430 mil-- 
lion* 

Amendments to the Economic Oppor- 
tunity Act in 1967 authorised funds 
for Follow Through, a program designed 
to build upon the gains made by Head 
Start children. Like Head Start, Fol- 
low Through offers a comprehensive 
approach to early childhood problems, 
including service to education, health 
and social needs* However, although 
Follow Through is supposed to be 
closely linked to Head start, it is 
administered by the Office of Educa- 
tion and state and local education 
agencies — not by the Office of Child 
Development, Generally, at least one- 
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half of the students in Follow Through 
must be graduates of Head Start or a 
similar program* Wie federal govern^ 
ment provides up to 75 percent of the 
funding for Follow through programs, 
and Follow Through services may be 
combined with those offered under 
Title I of the llementary and Secondary 
Education Act* In fiscal year 1975, 
the total federal eKpenditure for 
Follow Through was approKimately $35 
million . 

Elementary and Secondary Education Act 

Title I of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act (ESEA) of 1965 
provides federal funds for the compen- 
satory education of economically de- 
prived children p The funds are 
channeled from Hp^'s Office of Eduaa- 
tion thrQUgh state departanents of 
education to local educational agencies. 
The funds are intended to supplement 
state and local efforts, and may be 
used for preschool programs. Approxi- 
mately 7 percent of the Title I funds 
have been used for preschool or kin- 
dergarten children. Title I funds 
are also available for services to 
migrant children* Detemination of 
how the money is to be used is made 
at the local level, in consultation 
with parents, teachers, and represen- 
tatives of child--support agencies. 
It may be used for nutritional, medi- 
cal, or any other purpose which will 
help the child educationally. No 
state or local matohing funds are re- 
quired. In fiscal year 1975, the 
federal government appropriated approK- 
imately $1,9 billion for ESIA Title I. 

In addition to Title I, other 
parts of tiie esea Act have provided 
aid to preschool eduoationp In par-- 
ticular. Title III has been useful in 
funding services for preschool child- 
ren. However, beginning in fiscal 
year 1976, ESEA Titles II, III, V and 
VIII are being consolidated into Title 
IV-C* Title IV-c will provide grants 
through state education departments 
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Hi AD START iCONOMIC OPPORTUNITY AND COMMUNITY PARTNIRSHIP ACT 



Approxi- 
mately 
$441 million 
for FY 1976 



OCD 
Regional 
Office 



Grantee 



Grantee 



HEAD START 



HiW 



OCD 



OCD 
Regional 
Office 




Grantee 



Grantee 
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OCD 
PAC 
OE 



OCD 
Regional 
Office 



Grantee 



NOTE: 



Grantee 



Department of Healthy Education 
and Welfare 

Office of Child Development 
Policy Advisory Committee 
Office of Education 



Office of Child Development staff 
were consulted in forming the 
diagrams in this section and 
obtaining funding figures • 



FOLLOW THROUGH 



KEY PROVISIONS (Head Start) 

1^ Up to 80% of the total costs are provided by 

the federal government • 
2, Any public or private nonprofit agency meeting 
the requirements qualifies as a grantee* These 
will usually be the community action agency 
where they exist* 

90% of the enrollees must come from families 
whose income is below poverty guidelines 
10% of Head Start children must be children 
with handicaps * 




3. 
4. 





STATE 




Department 






of 






Education 





ESEA Title I 
funds in com- 
bination with 
Follow Through 
funds 

Approximately 
$59 million 
for FY 1976 



PAC 



KEY PROVISIONS (Follow Through) 





Public 
Education 
Agency 
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1. A local contribution of up to 23% of 
the Follow Through Grant is required. 

2. Eligibility is based on the community's 
sponsorship of a full year Head Start or 
other preschool program* 

3. At least half the Follow Through children 
must be graduates of a full year Head Start 
or similar preschool program* 

4. Follow Through provides a comprehensive 
program including health and nutrition as well 
as instruction * 

5 . Parent participation is a basic part of the 
program. Applications must be coordinated 
with a local policy advisory committee . 
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iLiMlNTARY AND SECONDARY iDUCATION ACT 



Titit I 



Title IV-C 



HEW 



OE 



$13 billion for FY 1976 

No match required ^ federal 
government pays 
100% - special poverty 
fomula applied 



HiW 
OE 



STATE 



Department 
of 

Education 



PAC — 



Local 
Education 
Agency 



$173 million for FY 1976 
No match required. 



STATE 
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Education 
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Education 
Agency 



PAC 



Local 
Education 
Agency 



Local 
Education 
Agency 



Local 
Education 
Agency 



KEY PROVISIONS (Title I) 

o Title I funds have been 
used mainly for public 
school progr^s serving 
educationally deprived 
stoidenta. These funds 
are intended to supplement 
state and local efforts 
and may be used for pre- 
school programs * 

o Determination of how funds 
are to be spent is made at 
the local level* They may 
be used for any purpose 
which will help the child 
educationally including 
food I clothing J 
transportation ^ 
medical care, 
staff training, 
etc* 

o Title I funds may 
be used in place of 
Head Start funds , 



KEY FRDVI5I0NS (Title IV-C) 

1, Grants go through the states for 
a variety of innovative and 
exemplary programs including day 
care programs which stress cultural 
enrichment activities and which 
provide healthy psychological and 
social services* Funds are also 
provided to programs or projects 
which contribute to the solution 
of critical problems » 



About 1% of Title 1 funds 
have been used for pre- 
school programs • 
Title I also provides 
special funds for 
migrant children. 
Parent Advisory Councils 
must give input to the 
education agency in 
designing programs , 
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OE - Office of Education 

PAC - Parent" Advisory Committee 

Note! Office of Child Development staff were consulted in 
Q forming the diagrams for this section and in 

obtaining funding figures. 



for a variety of innovative and 
exCTiplary programs* These will in*- 
alude day care progrMis which streaa 
cultural anriataent and which also 
provide healthy psycho logioal^ and 
social services* Mditionallyf funds 
will be provided to programs or pro- 
jects which contribute to the solution 
of critical problems* For fiscal year 
1977, vAiBn tiie consolidation of other 
titles into will be complete^ 

approximately $173 million in federal 
aid will be appropriated. 

In addition to the major sources 
of money for child care discussed 
above ^ the federal goverraaent has pro^ 
vided aid through a hodgepodge of other 
authorizations^ programs and agencies. 
Estimates of the total nmtter of pro- 
grams through which the federaJL 
goverraient supports preschool servicas 
range from 61 to more tiian 300. For 
example^ a number of Congressional 
acts have provided funds for the 
training of child care personnel. A 
partial list includes the Social 
Security Act^ the Equal (^portunity 
Act, the Manpower Developinent and 
Training Act (replaced by the Compre-- 
hensive Etaplo^mient and Training Act) , 
the Education Professions Act, the 
Vocational iducation Act, and the 
Elementary and Secondary Iducation 
Act* Likewise, a number of federal 
agencies, such as the Office of Ico- 
nomic Opportunity and the Office of 
Child Development, have provided funds 
for research and development in the 
area of child care. 

Food and nutritional services 
have been extended to children enrolled 
in day care and early childhood educa*- 
tion by federal programs such as the 
National School Lunch Program, the 
School Breakfast Program, the Special 
Milk Program, and the Nonfood Assis- 
tance Program (for food service equips 
ment) . A variety of efforts in the 
area of health, such as the Migrant 
Health Act, the Indian Sanitation 
Facilities Act, and numerous programs 



of federal health agencies, have pro- 
vided services to children in organised 
preschool care. 

Facilities for child care have 
been federally funded through Model 
Cities and Neighborhood Facilities 
programs (now replaced by thm Housing 
and C^imtunity Developnent Act) , and 
through grants by the National Insti-* 
tute of Mental Healtii. Small business 
loans, economic opportunity loans ^ 
and luse guarantee progr^s by the 
federal government have been available 
to day care operators. 'Hie Appalachian 
Regional Commission, ^ich functions 
in thirteen states, has provided fed** 
eral funds to public and private 
child care agencies* 

An important source of indirect 
aid to day care and early childhood 
education is the federal tax benefits 
given to individuals and businesses 
for child care expenses, ^e Internal 
Revenue Act of 1971 provided special 
deductions for single individuals and 
working couples who must pay for child 
care in order to work. Effective in 
1976, the income limits determining 
eligibility for these tax benefits have 
been raised, it is esttoated that 
personal income taK deductions for 
child care in 1972 cost the federal 
government |224 million in t^ reven^ 
ues. Businesses may deduct from 
taxable income certain expenses in-» 
curred by providing employees with 
child care, and they are allowed a 
rapid tax raite-^off of capital expendi-^ 
tures for child care facilities- 



B. ^e Child and Family Services 
Act of 1975 ~ 



The Child and Pwiily Services Act 
of 1975 simply adds a whole new layer 
of administration and programs to 
those that exist under present legis* 
lation. Once again "coordination" ie 
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angouraged the Seoretary of HCT is 
directed to insure the eeordination 
of programs under this Act with otoer 
programs^ and prime sponsors are sup- 
posed to demonstrate their ability to 
coordinate services — but as it standi 
the new law is bound to simply add to 
the ODn£usion« 

It begins setting up a new ad- 
roinistrativa agancy witihin HIW called 
the Office of Child and Family Ser- 
vices* This office is to be advised by 
a Child and Pmily Services Coordinating 
Council ^ich must include representa^ 
tives of the various agencies now ad- 
ministering other day care and early 
childhood titles (the purpose is 
obviously coordination, again) . Fed-- 
eral funds are directed by this office 
and its council to "prime sponsors" 
under a series of complicated fozinulas 
designed to insure funds for disadvan- 
taged Ghildren^ the children of migrants 
and Indians, children under five and 
the children of working mothers* 

Prime sponsors ™ whether they be 
states, localities # combinations of 
localities or other public or non- 
profit agencies (including educational 
agencies) " must have their ovm Child 
and Family Services Councils which act 
as policy-making adjuncts to the prime 
sponsors. Prime sponsors in turn 
select administrative agencies to run 
programs. These may be public or pri- 
vate and they may be profit-making. 
Each must have its own parent policy 
coiranittte. 

The Mierican Federation of Teach- 
ers has made a number of criticisms 
of the proposed law, many of which 
are related to its failure to consider 
the public school systCTi as the pre- 
sumed sponsor of programs supported 
]3y the Act. Others deal with toe 
restrictive nature of fee schedules, 
the poor service provided by prof it- 
maker s# governance and inadec^ate 
funding, toong the AFT's criticisms 
are the fol lowing i 
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• Thm bill does little to 
begin to solve the prob- 
lem of providing compre- 
hensive , coordinated 
services . Instead ^ it 
sets up entirely new 
governing mechanisms 
which can only further 
splinter efforts to con^ 
solidate day care delivery. 

• TOrough the use of fee 
schedules tha bill ties 
day care services to 
family income which once 
again contributes to the 
definition, of day care 
as a poverty progr^# 
tiius limiting its avail- 
ability and isolating 
its constituency. 

• The bill fails to insure 
quality standards, 

• The bill provides insuffi- 
cient funding. 



C. state Fulling 

As difficult as it is to get an 
understanding of federal expenditures 
for day care and early childhood edu- 
cation r it is evan more difficult to 
obtain accurate information on child 
cara expenditures at the state level. 
Funding progrMis to provide child 
cara ara usually dispersed through a 
number of state agencies with little 
coordination. In tiia following tables 
rough data is presented on the major 
funding programs in three states. It 
should be emphasized that this data is 
approximate and reprasants only part 
of the public funding for child care 
in each state , Massachusetts * West 
Virginia and Texas ware chosen as 
examples because information on child 
cara in these states is mora readily 
available • 
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CHILD AND FAMILY SERVICi S ACT of 1975 



(to coordlnat© 
*and recommend) 



Child and Fa 
Services 
CQordinatin 
Council 



CFSCC 




HEW 



Office of Child and 
Family Services 



Public or non-profit 
agency as prime 
sponsor, including 
education agency 



CFSCC 



$150 million for 
first year 



State as 
prime 
sponsor 




PRC 




Admin. 






Agency 



CFSCC 



Locality as prime 
sponsor (cityj county, 
etc.) 













PPC 




Admin. 
Agency 




Admin. 
Agency 




Rpcl 



Combination of 

localities as 
prime sponsors 



PPC 



Admin. 
Agency 



CFSCC 



Admin. 
Agency 



PPC 



KEY 

HEW 

CFSCC 

PPC 
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Department of Healthy Education and Welfare 
Child and Family Services Coordinating Committee 
Parent Policy Committee 
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KEY PROVISIONS 



1. 10% of the total amount provided under the bill shall be used for 
handicapped children. 

2 • A proportion of the total funds which is the Sf^e as the proportion of 
migrant workers to the total number of economically disadvantaged 
children in the United States ^ will be set aside for the children of 
migrant workers. The federal share for such pro-ams will be 100% • 

3. The same formula for migrant worker children will apply to the chil- 
dren of Indians. The federal share for such programs will be 100%, 

4* The remainder shall be apportioned to states and local areas as 
follows: 

a) 50% in proportion to the relative number of disadvantaged children 

b) 25% in proportion to the relative number of children through^ age 5 

c) 25% in proportion to the relative number of children of working 
mothers 

5. Prime sponsors must demonstrate ability to coordinate services, 

6. Child and Family Services Councils must be established by prime 
sponsors which set goals , approve plans ^ and evaluate programs. 
These councils must include parents of the children served and 
economically disadvantaged persons. 

7. Administrative agencies delivering services may be profit-making. 

8 . A new set of federal standards consistent with the Federal Interagency 
Day Care Requirements will be drawn up and will apply to programs 
under the Act. A code of federal standards for facilities will also 
be developed • 

9. Fee schedules will be adopted by prime sponsors in accordance with 
ability to pay, 

10 . The Secretary of HEW is directed to establish coordination between 
programs offered under this Act and all other federally supported 
child care programs , 

11a Among the services provided for under the bill are- day care 
progTamSj family services ^ social services ^ special programs ^ 
food and nutritional services, diagnostic services , etc. 
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WEST VIRGINm 



(West Virginia -s total population of children under six years old is in excess 
of 170,000.) 

State Education Department - Fiscal Ye ar 1975 

ESEA Title I SlS^SSS for 30 four-year-olds (no Title I funds for 

kindergarten) , 

ESEA Title III,,.., $585400 at home day care for 100 preschool handi- 
capped children (also includes services for 80 
adults) p 

State Kindergarten 
Expenditures... $20,0005 000 approximately for 27,000 students. 

The West Virginia Follow Through program did not include preschool children. 



Interagency Council for Child Deyelopment Services - Fiscal Year 1976 

SSA Title XX.. $2,662,449 

State Funds. $ 830,585 

Appalachian Regional 

Commission $ 88,273 



These funds provide conprehensive day care services for 1,000 to 1,200 children* 
The services include medical, nutritional, staff training, etc. 



Office of Child Development, Region III - Fiscal Year 1975 

EOA Head Start Funds* 

Full Year, Part Day ... .$4^536,896 for 3,175 students 

Full Year, Full Day $334,825 for 200 students 

Summer (6 Weeks) $279,105 for 1,015 students 



Additional Head Start Expenditures: 

Training and Technical Assistance.,... $219,452 

Experimental Programs , $100,000 

Services to Handicapped .........$ 89,226 

In Fiscal Year 1975 Head Start operated in 50 of West Virginians 55 counties. 
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WEST Vl^INm (Continued) 



State Welfare Department - Fiscal Year 1975 

SSh Title XX*.,*. ,$15455 5OOO (including state matching funds and all 

federal funds now subsumed undar Title XX) * 
SSA Title IV-B.. *$459000 (federal and state matching funds). 

These funds provided day care for a total of 5^789 childrens including day 
care centers and family day care homes * 



MRSSaCHUSETTS 

(The Massachusetts total population of children under six years old is in 
excess of 460 ^000.) 

State Ed ucation De partment - Fiscal Year 1974 

ESEA Title I,* ^S^SSS ^000 for SplSl preschool children (65 088 in 

kindergarten and 3^093 pre-kindergarten) . 

ESEA Title III. $1105198 for 175428 children (kindergarten through 

third grade) . 

State Kindergarten 
Expenditures -Funding is included in the staters general aid 

formula 5 no separate figures are available for 
kindergarten. 

Kindergarten tos provided for 86 5 614 children in 
fiscal year 1975 * 



Follow Through - Fiscal Year 1975 

BOA Funds $885^108 spent on kindergarten through third grade 

(care is provided for 333 kindergarten and l^SSS 
first through third grade children). 

EOA Supplementary Training 

Funds /, $42^245 for 54 day care paraprof essionals . 

State Technical 

Assistance, *$165900p 



Office of Child Development g Region I 
Head Start: 

EOR Funds,... ...,.$7,337,797 (for S^SSS children). 

State Training Funds . . .$ 189 ,998 . 
Funding for Handicapped$ 213,636 • 
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MRSSRCHUSETTS (Continued) 
State W elfare Department Fiscal Year 1975 

SSA Title IV-A * 424550O5OOO Cincludlng state matching funds)* 

Donated Funds 2 j 000 5 000 

These funds provide day care for I85OOO children up to age 14. No separate 
figures are available for preschool children, 

SSA Title IV-C WIN Program ..Funds are included in Title IV =A flares 

above, WIN accounts for between 6 and 11 
percent of total SSA funds . 

Demonstration Day Care Project 
(State Funds) ^ 450O5OOO for approximately 300 children (This 

Interagency proj ect served children of wrking 
parents, and had a sliding fee schedule ^ but 
was discontinued in 1975.) 



TEXAS 

\m Texas total population of children under six years old is in excess of 
l.SOOgOOOO 

Department of Community Affai rs - Fisc al Year 1974 

EOA Head Start * .$165525^337 for approximately 20,209 children 

three to five years old. 

EOA FollOvV Through .$2,592 5305 for 3^502 children age five and under, 

EOA Migrant Day Care Program ^lll? 514 for 75 children age three to five 
Parent and Child Center 
Program (EOA Title II) $185 for 160 children two to three years old* 

Texas Edu cation Agency - Fiscal Year 1974 

Kindergarten .$18 A07 ^000 state funds for 80 ^ 134 children. 

Migrant Preschool Program, .$679^500 in federal and state matching funds 

for 3 5 020 children - 

Preschool Non-English 
Speaking Program. .$29^898 in state funds for 1^374 children (this 

program is similar to the Migrant Preschool 
Program 5 but operates only in summer). 

Child Migrant Preschool 
Program (ESEA Title I) ..... .$15320,000 for 1^820 children. 

Bilingual Program 

(ESEA Title VII)....... Funding amount not available* This program served 

75350 children in fiscal year 1974. 

Also provided through the Texas Education Agency In 1974 was a variety of 
programs serving 65693 handicapped preschool children 5 the federal Breakfast, 
Milk 5 and Lunch Programs 5 and programs in the public high schools to train 
child care personnel. g ^ 
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TEXkS (Continued) 



Texas State Department of Public Welfare - Fiscal Yeai^ 1974 

SSA Title IV-A ,..4l|230,915 Cincludes state matching funds) 

for 535647 children. 
SSA Title IV^C WIN Program*, $3945835 Clncludes state matching funds) 

for 8p246 children* 

Joint Department of Public Welf are* 
Vocational Rehabilitation Day Care 
Program (SSA Title IV-A and Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation Act), Amount of funds is not available. This 

program served 2jl30 children in fiscal 

year 1974, 



D, Local Delivery 

Forming a valid picture of thm 
delivery of ahild aara at the local 
level; ae at other levels , is made 
very difficult by the lack of infer-- 
matlon^ Moreover # there is no relia^ 
ble way of knowing which coirounity 
has a t^ical child car^ delivery 
syetem. Undoubtedly, the chaos of 
delivery at the federal and state 
levels has resulted In confusion at 
the local level, and has produced 
great differences among contfnunities 
in the delivery of child care* Never^ 
tiieless; for purposes of illustration, 
it is possible to look at child care 
in two connnunities that have been 
eurveyed by United Way agencies* 

In 1971, the San Francisco Bay 
Area " made up of five counties 
had 361 licensed day nurseries, 70 
children's centers, and 1,810 licensed 
family day care homes. The 361 nur^ 
series had a total estimated capacity 
of 11,88S children* Of the day nur- 
series, 148 were proprietary (profit-* 
making) centers and 213 were nonpros 
prietary (nonprofit) . The nonproprie- 
tary nurseries included 90 under reli^ 



gious sponsorship^ 41 run as parent- 
cooperatives, and 82 run as other types 
of voluntary, nonprofit organisations* 
Approximately 40 percent of the nur^ 
series were in tiie si^e range of 20 
to 29 children, and about two^thlrds 
offered full day care* 

Prasiunabiy, the 148 proprietary 
nurseriei were supported aJjnost en-^ 
tirely by fees paid by parents* A 
aonsiderable part of the income of non^ 
proprietary centers was also provided 
by fees. Of the 107 nonproprietary 
centers that provided information on 
souree of fundi, 6 out of 8 chaurged 
parents a flat fee, 1 out of 8 charged 
a sliding fee based on ability to pay, 
and 1 out of 8 charged no fee at all. 
In addition to fees, the nonproprie- 
tary nurieries received support from 
a number of other sources* Of the 107 
responding to tiie survey, 25 obtained 
funds from governmental agencies. 
Twelve of these received federal funds 1 
4 received state funds, 7 received 
county funds, and 1 received city 
funds, ttiirty^four of the nonprofit 
centers received money from private, 
voluntary organisations. Of the 34, 
9 received money from foundations, 12 
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received money from United Way, and 
16 received money from other organiza* 
tions* Twenty-thrae nurseries (for 
the moet part cooperativei) raised 
money torough men^ership fees* 14 nur-* 
aerieg (again, primarily cooperativeg) 
raised money ttoough fund raising ac- 
tivities, and 9 nurseries (for the 
most part under religioue sponsorship) 
raised money by donations. 

The 70 children's centers in the 
San Francisco Bay Wsa were all ad- 
ministered by local school districts* 
Information on oapaaity was available 
for only 61 of the centers — they had 
a total capacity of ^,111 children. 
Forty^three children's centers pro- 
vided information about their funding 
sources p Of the 43 centers # 35 re- 
ceived federal funds. Most of the 
federal funds came from AFDC and WIN 
programs p All of the 43 centers re- 
ceived state funds — primarily funds 
from the State Department of Compensa- 
tory Education, One center received 
money from a county welfare depart- 
ment, and 29 centers (all located in 
the City of San Francisco) received 
special city/county tax money* All 
of the 43 centers charged fees for 
child care. 

In 1970^ the San Francisco Bay 
Area had 1^810 licensed family day 
care homes* The total capacity of the 
homes was not reported for 197 0^ but 
a 1974 report shows there were 2,105 
licensed homes with a total capacity 
of 7,789 children,. However, a state 
report suggests that the nui^er of 
licensed child care homes is only one- 
third or one-fourth of the total num- 
ber of child care homes. Presumably, 
care for children in child care homes 
is directly paid for by parents, but 
a substantial part of the money is 
provided by public agencies, such as 
county welfare departments, 

Bie total capacity of the 361 nur- 
series, 70 children's centers, and 
1,810 licensed day car# homes in 1971 

5 



was approximattly 85,000 children. 
In 1974, a United Way survey estimated 
yiere was need for 20,989 additional 
licensed day care spaces in the San 
Frmncisco Bay Area, 

In ttie Spring of 1970, a survey 
of child care in metropolitan Minneap- 
olis was conducted by a local United 
Way agency, Oie survey covered only 
day care centers i it did not include 
day care homes. At the time, metro* 
politan Minneapolis had 38 day care 
centers, with an estimated total capa- 
city of 1,362 children. Of tha 38 
centers, 35 participated in the survey 
^here were 16 proprietary (profit- 
making) centers and 19 nonproprietary 
(nonprofit) centers * Approximately 
one-half of the centers were in the 
m%zm range of 30 to 39 children, 
Ihirty-two centers provided informa- 
tion on source of funds. Fourteen 
(40 percent) received all of their 
income from fees, siK (17 percent) re- 
ceived all of their funds from the 
federal government, and twelve (34 per 
cent) received money from both fees 

and other sources. 

*■ 

Of the 16 proprietary centers that 
participated in the survey, 12 were en 
tirely supported by fees, 2 were sup- 
ported 80 percent by fees and 20 per- 
cent by private gifts, and 2 wtre 
supported by fees and 5 to 15 percent 
by federal funds. Bight independent, 
nonprofit centers provided informa- 
tion on source of funds. Two were en- 
tirely supported by fees; three were 
supported 85 percent by fees and 15 
percent by federal funds,- one was sup- 
ported 43 percent by fees and 57 per- 
cent by private gifts i one was suppor- 
ted 91 percent by fees, 4 percent by 
churches, and 5 percent by the federal 
govermnenti and one was supported 45 
percent by fees and 55 percent by a 
hospital. In addition to the 16 pro*^ 
prietary centers and 8 independent, 
nonprofit centers, 2 day care centers 
were supported approKimately 70 per- 
cent by toe United Wayi and 6 day care 
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aenters ware supported entirely by 
the federal goverronent. 

All of th^ day care centers parti-' 
oipating in the Minneapolis survey, 
except five supported totally by 
federal funds ^ were supported at least 
in part by fees. The two United Way 
oenters had sliding fee schedules 
with fees based on ability to pay. 
Many low-incoine families with children 
in day care had part or all of their 
fees paid by public agencies* In 
nine day care centers, all of the fami- 
lies paid their own fees. In 17 cen-- 
ters at least 60 percent of the fanl- 
lies paid their own fees. In one 
canter about one^half of the families 
had their fees paid by public agencies* 
hndf in three centers, all of the fami^ 
lies had their fees paid by public 
agencies* 

E, Thm MT-B Position 

Although tha foregoing nmterial 
presents only a partial view of the 
early childhood education and day care 
delivery system, a number of problems 
in that system are readily apparent. 
The problem of overlapping and ineffi-- 
cient governanca is illustrated by the 
fact that at the federal level and 
within the states , numerous programs^ 
separately funded and separately ad^ 
ministered, are established to serve 
substantially the sauna purpose, Look^ 
ing at the tables for Massachusetts, 
West Virginia and Tenas, one sees 
from six to ten differant federal pro^ 
grams, chaniieled tihrough three or four 
separata state departoants, flowing 
out to an assortment of local agencies. 
Furthermore, these tables include only 
a small proportion, lass than one^ 
tenth, of the total nuit^er of federal 
child care programs oparating within 
aach state* Another problem is that 
federal funds for various child care 
programs ars not delivered on a com-" 
mon basis. This is illustrated by 
the fact that some programs, such as 
ISEA Title IV-^C, are 100 percent fed- 



erally funded, whereag others such 
as Follow Through receive federal 
funds at tha 75 percent level, or less. 

In the fragmented and uncoordinated 
structure of federal funding for child 
care, money that stotas obtain through 
a number of federal programs may ac-^ 
tually be usad as "state provided" 
matching funds to obtain other fed- 
eral programs* Thus, in some cases 
the federal govarnment pays the state's 
share in addition to its own, and in 
other Cases it does not* An additional 
problem with tha concept of matching 
funds is that a number of states fully 
use their ^otas of federal child care 
funds, but others, for the lack of 
state appropriations, do not* ^us, 
for lack of state matching funds, 
children and parents in some states 
are denied faderally funded services 
that are provided to childran and 
parents in other states* Altogether, 
dependence upon state and local 
funding is a major weakness in the da- 
livery of child care. It is apparent, 
after examining the existing level of 
state child care efforts, that any 
significant devalopmant of early child^ 
hood education or day care will ra^ 
^Ire federal initiative and support 
--^ it cannot ba left to the statas. 
State and local governmants essen- 
tially just pass tlurough federal money 
for child care, Wiay contribute 
very little to the total amount* 

Some federal funds are providad 
through categorical programs ? such as 
Head Start or Follow W^'ough, while 
other funds are administered in block 
grants* Th^ patchwork of funding 
sources, administrative agencies, and 
programs surrounding child care has 
created an atmosphere of "grantsman- 
ship" — in which money is distributed 
according to skill in raiting pro^ 
posals, not according to thm needs of 
childran and parents. It has also 
produced a chaotic situation whara 
federal day cara standards, supposedly 
tied to child care funding, cannot be 
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reliably enforead. In addition , the 
current shift toward block grants, 
sueh as social Security Act Title 
threatens the iKiatence of child care 
programs. Child care funds are being 
throOTi into a funding grab bag where 
they tmy hm seizid by other programs 
that are backed by powerful interests. 

The disorganised and inefficient 
distribution of federal fundi for 
day care and early childhood educa- 
tion obviously neede coordination and 
order • The American Federaticn oi 
Teaehari has a number of vary specific 
iuggestions to maki with regard to the 
Child and Family Services Act of 1975. 
'Hia reasoning behind thein is fully 
discussed in the main argument pre^ 
sented in this manual. Biey^ nevarthe- 
lesBi bear repetition and emphaaie here 
and are enumerated on the chart on 
the following page. Moat o£ them 
Should be obvious^ given the picture 
presented thus far* 

m addition to coordination and 
order, the delivery of federal child 
care funds requirei a flexible struct 
ture that can adapt to different needs 
and opportunities* Public education 
presurtied priine sponsorship of federal 
programs for early childhood education 
and day care can provide flexibility 
vithin the context of a rationally or-^ 
ganized system* For enarople, public 
education has demonstrated it can work 
vith a variety of public and private 
agenoiea to deliver services to young 
children. School dlatrictg in many 
araas cooperate with local health and 
wlffara departoienti to provide medical 
and other services to young children, 
School dietrlcte aleo work mtii a 
varietiy of private, nonprofit organi'^ 
^atlonS/ such as United Way agencies # 
to provide child care aervlceap There 
is no reason ^hy publlo education 
agencies, as presumed prime sponsors^ 
could not contract with eKlsting non-- 
profit day care centers to continue 
their services , 



Public education hae aleo demon-- 
strated Its flexibility by coordinating 
and delivering a variety of educational 
programs p Already many public schools 
offer training courses for day care 
pereonnel^ and Sqitie school districts 
provide day care sarvlces In addition 
to kindergarten prograjna* AJiother 
indication of the flixibility of pub^ 
lie education is the long history of 
involvement of parents and diverse 
conmunity groups in shaping and guiding 
its programi. Moat nQtably/ this in-^ 
volvement comes through Parent Teacher 
Asaociatiens . Public education has 
damonstrated its flexibility in serving 
the needs bf young children in addition 
to older itudents. The continuing 
growth of public kindergarten* as wall 
as public eduGatlon's emarglng role in 
eerving prsschool, handicapped children, 
attests to its suocesa in helping young 
children. 

Public schpql preaumed prime 
sponsorship offers an existing mechan^ 
lem to consolidate the administration 
of federal fundg fer child care^ to 
provide child care ssrvlces on a uni- 
versal basis, to relate these Bervices 
to continued education, to monitor 
program quality, arid to adniiniiter 
federal funding of child care under 
public scrutiny, public education 
preaunied prime sponaorship offers an 
orderly yet flexible ^ay out of the 
present chaos of federal ahild care 
programs ~ 
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Th# AFT's Proposed Dalivtry Systern 



HEW 



OEor CCD 



CFSCC 



Public or Non-Profit 
Agency as Prime 
Sponsor where 
schpol systems 
are **uriwitlmg or 
unable'* 



2 billion a year 



State 



Ed. Agsnoy 



Advisory |_^. 
CoLincil 



local iducatlon 

agency as 
prime sponsor 



Advisory 
Council 



KEY 



local eduaatiQn 

agtnoy as 
prims sponsor 



Advisory 
Council 



local education 

agency as 
prime sponsor 



OE rreans Office of Education 

OCD rmans Office of Child Development 

CISCC mearB Child and Btoilly Serv3.ce Coordinating Cornell 



KEY PROWSIONS 

1, Public school systeins are presumed prtae eponsors of all proems supported by the Act, 

2, Where pitollc schools are unwllltag or mable to accept this responsibility other public 
OP non-profit prlmte agencies do so, 

3, No private 3 profit-making entitles may receive furidB. 

4, Local education agenclas rrey contract with other pitollc agencies for health and other 
fanily social serylces, 

5, Care provided should be f^ee and universalis^ available. No immB test shall apply, 

6, Btederal Inttrageiicy ^ Cm^m Requirement b shoiad apply as a lasdmrn, mmrm local or 
state st^dards and codes are higher they should be adhered to, 

7* A variety of day care fonre Includl^ In-hoine care, family day c^ej and day care 
centers be i^ed under public schopl sponsorship. 
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THE COSTS OF PROVIDING 
EARLY CHILDHOOD AND 
DAY CARE PROGRAMS 



One of the most critical issues 
vhich emerges from the AFT's advocacy 
of comprehensive child-^care programs 
(wifcij^the public schools as presumed 
prime sponsor) is the question of costs. 
Wiat will it cost the nation to provide 
early childhood education and day-care 
opportunities to children and parents 
on a voluntary basis? Obviously, the 
implementation of such a program would 
require a substantial investment of 
human and economic resources. And^ 
though for this reason such a prograni 
will be achieved gradually^ it is 
necessary to understand some of the 
relevant questions about costs. 

With the renewed interest and the 
pressing need for child care developing^ 
most child-advocacy groups, including 
the AFT, have become convinced over 
the past decade that early childhood 
care should be educational and develop- 
mental, not custodial. Even though 
most child--care arrangements today 
remain custodial in nature, there are 
good model comprehensive prograins 
which provide the data base for cost 
estimates . 

The major source of data and 
information used here in discussing 
cost estimates was "Standards and Costs 
for Day Care/" prepared by the Child- 
ren's Bureau of the U.S. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare in 1967- 
68. (See Appendix, Tables 2-4.) There 
are several other surveys, but the HEW 
study is the most frequently cited and 
generally accepted study of the costs 
of child care.* The con^ponents of the 



* /These studies include Abt Associates, 
inc , , h Study in Child Care .^ 1970-71 
(GEO Contract No, 0EO-B0O^5213r, 



programs analyzed by HEW may not reflect 
the only standards necessary for a high 
quality developmental program. For 
instance, there may be need for more 
effective child/staff ratios, more 
space per child, more emphasis on 
parental involvement, etc. But for 
Illustrative purposes, the HEW study 
will suffice* 

Drawing upon its experience with 
the Head Start program, the Department 
computed the average annual per^-child 
cost for three different settings at 
three different levels of care and 
educational services. The definitions 
and "units" of service presented in 
Tables 1-4 represent a synthesis of the 
national picture at that time* However, 
the figures have been adjusted to re-- 
fleet current price changes since 1967, 
with increases for the various elements 
of each program ranging from 44 percent 
for clothing to 78 percent for food. 

The adjustments were computed by 
using the price changes for roughly 
comparable categories used in the 
Consumer Price Index, Also it should 
be noted that the average compensation 
levels j particularly for professional 
personnel, are significantly below 
those in the public schools* The 
effect of this adjustment will be added 
to the costs later in the discussion. 

The definitional distinction 
between the three program levels is 
described by HEW as follows s 

Ip 'Minimal' is defined as the 
level essential to maintain 
the health and safety of the 
child, but with relatively 
little attention to his 
developmental needs. 



55 Wneeler Street, Cambridge^ Mass, 
02138^ April 1971 and Westinghouse 
Learning Corporation (Westat Research) , 
%jBO Contract No, 800-5160, Day Care 
Survey 1970, April 16, 1971 ,7 ^ 
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2. 'Acceptable' is dofinedi as 
including a basic program of 
developmental activitieB as 
well as providing minimum : 
custodial care. T 

3- 'Desirable* is dafined as in- 
cluding the full range of gen- 
eral and specialized develops 
mantal activities suitable to 
individualizad development. 



space, supplies, and especially, admin^ 
i St rat ion. 

The difference between the 'ac- 
ceptable' and 'desirable' levels is 
primarily attributable to an additional 
assietant teacher or aide (full-day 
center) and gr^^ater emphasis on parent 
involvement, health care and an indl= 
vidualized developinental program. 



TABLE 1 

STANDARDS AND COSTS OF DAY CARE: COMPARATIVE SUMMARY 

OF COST PER CHILD 
(197S-76) 



Minimum Acceptable Desirable 



Group day cars: Generally 
used for 3-5 year olds 
(total) 

Foster day carei Generally 
used for children under 3 
(total} 

Before and after school and 
summer care: Generally used 
for children 6=«13 
(total) ^ # p p p . 



$2,016 



2,295 



$3,015 



3,282 



1 ,074 



$3,755 



3,834 



1,074 



The major cost difference (60 per- 
cent) between the ininimum c^re level 
and * acceptable* or ^desirable' levels 
is found in the higher ratio of staff 
to children ^ both in terms of regular 
staff and in special service areas 
such as social service, health, psychol- 
ogy, and music. 

Another 30 percent of the differ- 
ence results from higher levels of 
food, transportation, medical servicas, 
and parent aativities or involvernent 
The remaining 10 percent difference is 
explained in the provision of more 



The various componentB listed in 
Tables 2-4 represent a consensus aniong 
a number of experts as to the elements 
required in each level of service. 
Also, when examining these cost esti- 
mates, it is important to remember 
that the figures are averages across 
the country. The actual costs will 
vary widely depending on the areas of 
the country being served. 
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Co St Var ia t ion s 

Most of the cost studies are in 
terms of national ^ average costs, How^ 
ever, in reality, the prices for all of 
the elements in each prograrn may vary 
Bbi much as 100 percent. For instance, 
the differences in salaries alone are 
as great as 56 percent (eKcluding 
Alaska) between Mississippi and Cali-^ 
fornia (Table 5). Also, price varia-- 
tions of other cost items are evident 
when we compare the consumer price 
indices for various cities across the 
country (Table 6) . Added to this are 
the differences within each state 
between urban and rural areas which 
could amount to 10 percent or even 
more . 

In short, in addition to the sig- 
nificant cost differences that result 
from the standards or quality of pro^ 
grams (developmental vs. custodial) , 
there will be a substantial difference 
in cost when price adjustments are 
computed for each individual state . 



Why Ear ly Childhood Education ^osts 
So Much More 

Why does the cost for day care — 
with a developinental--individualiEed 
learning program — range from $3^400"- 
$4,000 when we only spend about $1^300 
per student on the average (curreint 
expenditure) for elementary and second ^ 
ary education? 

Assuming that an early childhood 
education prograiTi would operate on a 
similar basis as child care in order 
to accommodate the needs of working 
parents, the explanation for this very 
substantial cost difference involves 
four factors i 



1. School Year - Early childhood 
education involves a program 
that must run on a 250 to 320 
day basis per year* " This com-' 



pares to a ISO^day school year 
in elementary and secondary 
education. This factor alone 
would account for about 2 5 --3 0 
percent of the differential. 



School Day The program would 
operate, at least for the chil- 
dren of working parents, on a 
10^11 hour day compared to a 
6 hour day for elementary and 
secondary education. This 
factor adds another 20-^25 per^ 
cent to the cost. 



3. Adult/Child Ratio - The most 
significant factor that ex- 
plains the cost difference 
is the generally accepted 
need for adult/child ratios 
of 1^5 in the 3^4 age group 
and 111 in the 4-6 age group. 
The HEW study uses a one 
teacher, two assistants/five 
children ratio. This compares 
to a ratio of 25=30 pupils per 
teacher in elementary and sec- 
ondary education. Meeting 
this staffing requirement 
accounts for about 50 percent 
of the cost difference. 



Salary Guidelines - Also/ it 
was mentioned earlier that the 
HEW study uses salary standards 
which are considerably below 
salaries prevailing in public 
schools* Since the APT pro- 
gram envisions a greater use 
of certified classroom teach*- 
ers, the staff =cost component 
would have to be increased. 
Comparable increases for 
paraprof essionals , special 
service teachers, and busi^ 
ness and maintenance workers 
would also be required . 
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Overall Costs of Early Childhood 
Educa tion 

Estimates of the total cost of 
meeting the goal of un i ve r B_gl 1 Z_ ^^s, " 
sible early childhood education can 
vary substantially depending on the 
aasumptions that are made. For in- 
stance^ if we assume that all 10,4 
million of the nation's children age 
3-5 (Table 7) were suddenly enrolled 
in such a program, the costs ^ depending 
on which level of services were being 
provided^ could range from $20 to $40 
billion a year* This cost would not, 
of course f all be federal expenditure. 
Eventually/ much of the cost wuld be 
picked up by state and local govern-- 
ments. The i\merican Federation of 
Teachers is recominending a federal 
start --up figure of only $2 billion. 

Curren t Sgending - However, even 
if we make this most extreme assump- 
tion ^ these expenditures would not 
represerit new mon ies or resources. A 
rough estimate of the total now being 
spent on various day-care services 
could as much as $6 billion. This 
figure is derived by adding together 
federal child^care expenditures (in>- 
eluding child-^care tax deductions) of 
$1-1/2 to $2 billion; another billion 
dollars or more is provided by other 
levels of government; private expen-- 
ditures by parents of between $1 and 
$1,5 billion; and, another $1 to $1.5 
billion representing an average esti- 
rnate of in^kind donations. 

Clearly then^ when computing the 
total costs for a comprehensive pro- 
gram, the nation should remember that, 
as parents and taxpayers^ it is cur- 
rently spending perhaps as much as $6 
billion on various kinds of child care. 
For this reason, the overall cost esti-- 
mates should be automatically reduced 
by this ainount in order to get a view 
of new projected costs. 



Costs of F acil ities I Utilities 
and Main tenance - For the last three 
years elementary and secondary enroll-- 
ment has declined by approximately 
350^000 per year* Since this decline 
is projected to continue through the 
decade * particularly at the elementary 
level; savings could be achieved by 
utilizing, with appropriate remodeling, 
this vacant classroom space. The mag'- 
nitude of this kind of savings, though 
difficult to estimate, could range 
between 5 and 10 percent of total cost 
estimates. 



Staffing Needs - Assuming an 
'acceptable' program, as defined by 
HEW, could be phased in over the next 
five years f the employment of personnel 
would average 500,000 to 600^000 a 
year* About 150,000 to 200^000 certi- 
fied teachers would be needed each year 
through 1980. Of course, without a 
significant increase in our training 
capabilities, there might be serious 
recruitment problems for school dis^ 
tricts. However, in the initial stage, 
the problem could be handled by re- 
training some of the 150,000-200,000 
elementary and secondary teachers who 
are either employed outside teaching 
or unemployed. They provide a ready 
source as both teachers and program 
directors* 

Admi nj^stratiye Costs - Another 
cost item in current expenditures which 
could be reduced substantially under a 
public ^-school coordinated program is 
admini s tr at ive cost * Presently there 
are more than 60 federal programs which 
provide funds for early childhood and 
day^care programs. These funds are 
distributed through as many as seven 
departments of a state government. 
These funds are then distributed to as 
many as 30 to 40 state and local agen- 
cies which administer the various 
programs* A look at the bureaucratic 
maze the funds are channeled through 
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reveals that only nominal coordination 
is attempted or achieved* 

Assuming that administrativQ cost 
from federal to loGal units takes 10- 
20 percent of the initial appropri*« 
ation, a single administrative agency 
with a single prime sponsor at the 
state and local level could result in 
subBtantial savings. These savings 
could mean a lower total cost and/or 
the posaitaility of a higher quality 
program. 

A Vol u n tar y program - Another 
factor which must be considered when 
total estimates are made is the impact 
of the voluntary aspect of such a pro*- 
gram. Many parents will elect not to 
enroll their children for a variety of 
reasons* While the percentage of work- 
ing mothers who enroll their children 
will be substantial^ perhaps as high 
as 80 percent of the 3 million or so 
children in this category^ the percent 
of the children of the other 6 million 
or more niight be as low as 50 per-- 
cent for a total possible enrollment 
of slightly over 5 million. Of course, 
there is no way to accurately predict 
the exact number, but these estimates 
illustrate the kinds of factors which 
can dramatically affect estimates of 
total cost , 

in smnmary, per-c_hild costs for 
early childhood education will be al-- 
most one and a half times greater than 
the current average expenditures for 
elementary and secondary pupils. This 
is primarily due to the needp generally 
accepted/ for much greater numbers of 
trained personnel to insure quality 
programs. Another important factor is 
the need for a longer school day and 
year to accommodata working parents. 

When estimates of the to^al cost 
of comprehensive child care are com^ 
puted, it is important to estimate the 
potential nonparticipation in this type 
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of voluntary program as well as to 
subtract the nation -s eKisting invest^- 
ment in child care to arrive at a real 
istic estljnate of the necessary new 
funding* These subtractions would 
include current spending of about $4,5 
billion on child care; the savings 
gained by utilizing empty classrooms 
and buildings that are beaoming avails 
able as public elementary enrollment 
decllnesi and^ the significant net 
savings from reducing the high admin- 
istrative cost of the present system n 

Integral to the issue of cost^ of 
course, is the question of what kind 
of care the public should provide for 
children. Custodial service is cheap- 
erf but the AFT advocates a develop- 
mental approach because of the demon ^ 
strated importance of a child's early 
years as the formative period of devel 
oping learning patterns and general 
achievement. The AFT has stated these 
goals as followsi 

It is our belief that high 
quality early childhood educa- 
^ tion and day care can help us 
begin to solve a niamber of our 
pressing social problems it 
can help us reduce under-- 
aGhievement) it can provide 
health and institutional care 
for those who might not get it 
otherwise I it can bring par^ 
ents closer to the schools ; 
it can stimulate school inte-- 
gration by providing quality 
programs at earlier ages. 
Such a program can help us 
begin to provide universal 
education with all its bene- 
fits for all our citizens of 
every age. 
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TABLE 2 



mwms m costs of day care; full m u a center 

(Boaid an canters providing mviu 1042 hours a da^p 5 days a weik) 
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9, Staff 
















(a) CieesroofHj 


1 per 


20 children 




1 par 15 children 




1 per I) childreniM*. 


m 



professional 
at 10,400 

(b) ClasiirQaini 2 per 20 children , 512 2 per 15 children .i.,. 6'2 

nonprofes- 
mml at /,040 



m 15 children. i M.1024 



tc) Social 1 per 150 childrin, 104 1 per 100 children.. mm 104 1 per lOO diildren.. , 104 

iional at 

(d) Comunlty, Non@i.,..MMii.Mi..tii*>f.ii..»i.i*iii..do .mmmmiii. 32 2 oer lOD shildranM.. 12 



miu iir^ 
vici parent 
or health 
aides ac 

him, 

(6) mimm 2 p«f 100 childr^fi , 128 3 pu: 100 children .^^.m 1?2 3 per 100 chiWr^n.^ 192 

and 

mimmm 
at 6,400 

(f) Spaclal UrgenI: need only* 32 1 per 100 cliildron 96 2 per 100 chlUririn * 192 

peraonnel 
(piyehologyj 

consultantBj 
etc*) at 
10,550. 

(|) Super^ 1 par lOO children.,.,.. 128 2 par 100 chlldrenM.M.M^ 256 2 per 100 ehildm,.. 1% 
Vliion at 
12,800. 

10* Training Approxinialely 10 percent of 120 ApproKlniatily 10 percent 1?2 Approxiinately W pt^ 132 

salary cosEs _ of salary cogts .... cant of aalaty Mstg^^^^^^ 

TotEl pit child i i M i * i < M i > t ^2j016 iit>i>iii!i*i>]!MiiMi«^«^ i3)015i n ( i ' • M « I « M i t ! 1 1 M ^ t $3^/35 



EOiCI:; Child Care! DaEa and Materials . Conlttei on FinaMe, United States Senatep Octobec 1974, G.P.O,, p. 1??, 
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TABLE 3 

standams m COSTS of Day casei foster m mi situation 

(Baged oa mtm providing iarvice 1042 houo a day, 5 days a week) 



Leviii .of Quality 



HinlM Aeciptabli Desirabli 



Annual Annual Annual 

Proirani Elgment coat cost: cost 

par per per 

Degcjljt lyn __ ^ _ child Jg|£ri[itlon ______ child Jescrlptien . child 

1, Food, niials mi 1 meal and snacks. $ 1?8 2 miale and sn3«ke..M ? 26? 2 ffliali and inickiMMM? 267 

snacki Mti, 

2, TransportaEion, , , , Paretiti respongibli. , mm Pargnti reaponsibli • Parinta renpeniible, m 

3, Hedical and dcn-^ ExanilnaEion and referral 34 EKaniinatlon mi referral 34 Exailnaticnaj treat- i03 

tal sirviciSMMi sarvlcai, serviceB. mant when not oEhirwioi 

available and health 
iducatiQn, 

^, Kork with Littli or none excepc on 16 General pariM octlvitiea ^ Parent iduDadon famiiy- 112 

parents, probleiti mm. plus liitilted cwneeling typa activitiiij full 

sirviciSi cQunsallng sirviceii 
5, Facilitiaa and Special Mintinance ollowanci 46 Um 46 SafOi. 46 

uEllltiis (ran- in lieu of rent plue central 

tal)i adiiniiErativi speice, 
i Clothing and other As naci^sary 29 As niceasaryMMPM.Mi^M.i 29 As nicissaryM* 29 

iniirgincy needs , 

7, SuppUas and Liniited dDvelflp!iiintalM....i.M 35 Davilopientel prograni.M.^M 61 Enriched diveiopwtaL , 88 
niatirlals. 

8. Equlpinant (annual ,,,.,,,do, mi 15 n*,,!, do, 26 i,,,,iido*,,,i,Mi!ii*«i 34 

riplaceniint 
, costs), 
9/ Staff; 

(a) Day care 1 per 3 diildm.^M.ii U08 1 per 4 chlldrin.M 1760 1 par 4 childrin,,.MiM 1760 

fflothir at 

?7,040. 

(b) Social Sir- 1 per 150 childrin 70 1 per IQO chiton 106 1 per 100 ehiidrenM..., 106 

vici profiS" 

ilonal at 

(c) Coiniunicy, HoniM .m*.*iimm,.»i.m**m.m».m 1 pir 100 diUi^nMMiMMt 70 2 per 100 children,.,.,. 70 
locial air^ 

vici, parent 
or health 
aldei at 
$7,040. 

(d) Buiiniii at 2 per 100 children 128 2 per 100 children. 128 .....odo. 128 

17,040, 

O ii) Spicial ri- ^Urgint niida only .mm,. 32 .do. 211 4 pir 100 childrin 422 



lourei par- 



in 



sic, art, '^C 

coniultiiits, 

itc.) at 

(OJupeiviiion 1 pir 100 children at ?UiiO0, 128 do 256 3 par 100 childm 384 

at ^2,800. 

IQ. rrainini ApproxiMtal^ 10 pirEent of 1?6 ^ppioniitelf 10 piteint of 240 Approxliatel)f 10 psr- 285 

salary costs. saliiyccsti, cent of salary coiti, 

TOtjl I ■■ ■ ■ ■ i 1 i I i i i r 1 I ! ,! ! i I ! • I • I ■ I 1 I 2? J t M 1 I ! 1 I ( , , , 1 ( i I 1 1 i i • .$3, 282 I i • I t i it i t i t 1 1 1 i 11 i i 1 I 1 • l|3, 63^ 



SOORCE: Ibid. 
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TABLE 4 



STMBAIS AND COSTS OF DA^ CAHli EEFOIE AND AFTER SCIOL AND SIMR CARE 
(Based on csiiters providing servici 10-12 hours a day, 5 days a ¥eik) 



Levals of Quality 



Hlnliiici 



Prograi Eleffiint Diserlptloii 



AwBptatle 



Annual 
coit 

per 

child Dgscrlptlon 



Deglrgbls 



Annual 
cost 
psr 

child Dggejlptton 



mt 
psr 



During gchool lonths 
(40 vaiki) 
1. Food, iiali and 
inacki. 



Snack ^53 Snack and brf ''.fist „M Sniek and breakfast .$125. 

2, Work with parents, Ilr|€nt only 16 Buppleiiiintary to school 32 Suppleiinury to school 32 



3. Ficilitlis, 



servlcis. iirvicii. 

Assuie uis of school or othsr 15 Ssii,iMiiii.i.ii»miii!ii 1^ UM,,,t,,,,t,,,,i,iinif 15 
nonrint facilitiis, 

Custodial 35 DevalopMntal 70 Devslopmintal mm 79 



, , , ,M M ndOl 1 1 IIMMI i tl n i I t i 17 iiii jiiii,dO,),.lllll <MMi 26 1 1. 1 1! ( M idOl P 11 



as 



4. Suppllis and 

later ills. 
3. Eqiilpiint (an.iual 

replacinint cogts), 
6 I Psrionnil; 

(a) Day cara work- 1 per 23 childrsn for 3 hours., 85 1 per 15 childrit for 3 141 1 psi 15 chlldrsn for 3 141 
ira at $7,040. hours. hoiiis, 

(b) Special ri- Me 1 per 45 106 1 pei 45 106 

iourci pireon- 

nil, $10,560, 

(c) Buslniii at 1 par 230 children 19 1 per 250 chlldreti 19 1 per 250 children W 

$6,400. 

(d) Buperviiton at do 38 2 per 250 children 38 2 par 250 children 38 



$12,800. 
7. Traiain|. 



Mi. 14 Mini. i 45 MM 45 



SOURCE; Ibid. 



(GOntinuid) 
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fABll 4 (Gontimid) 

S $mkm AND COSTS of day CARE: BIFORE MD AFTER SCHOOL AND SMIR CAKE - (Continuid) 

(Based on centers providing serviei 10''12 hours a day, 5 diyi i wml) 

Livils of Quality 



Minliup Acceptable Desitabli 



Annual Annual Aniiuil 

cost cost coit 

per ptr per 

Program Element Descrljtlpn child DeBcrlpclon child Deicrlptlon child : 

Suiiir Feriod (12 

weeki): 

1, Food, neals and Snacks and 1 ngal $62 Snacks and 2 leals I B§ Snacks and 2 mis ..«.$ S9 

2, Work with Urpnt only.,. 8 SuppliMntiry to school U Suppliiiientiry to school 24. 

■ parents iirvlees. eirvlces. 

3, Facilltiii..,.., Agsuie use of ichool or other 30 Same , 30 Saie 30 

nonrent faellitlei, 

4, Suppliei and GustodliL... 18 Divilopinintal., 26 Dsvelopnental 26 

oaterlali ' 

3. iQuipieAt 1 1 . 1 > i .dOf , . i . I • • 1 . 1 1 i •• 9 iiiiiiidOiiiii..iii. 1^ iiii...do..»*it.i 1^ 

tinnual riplace" 
iint costs). 
6, Pirsonnil; 

(a) Recrsition 1 per 13 children (S hours per W 1 p6r 13 children (8 hours 104 1 per 13 children (8 hours 104 
supsrvisors day), „ psr day). pirday), 

at $7,040. . - 

(b) Speeial re* None.. 1 per 30 children.,,,,....... SB 1 pir 30 children 88 

source per- 
loniiil at 
$10,360. 

(c) Buiiniii at 1 per 230 children 5 I per 250 children, 6 I per 23Q children , 6 

$6,400. 

(d) Supirviilon , do,,..,,, 13 3 per 230 children , 38 3 per 250 children 38 

It $12,800. 

?, Trainin|,,M,,,,, Approxifflately 10 psrcinc of 8 ApproxlMtily 13 percent of 35 Approximately 13 percint of 35 , 
siliriis, laliriss, saliriea, 

lOtflli I , • t , M i M • I « M M « • i i M i M . i i i M I ■ M . , i I $310. I 1 ( ■ . M t . i . I M I M • M ( < M • M i$l |074. . . . t I ■ I • i$l}074.:; 



TABLE 5 



AVERAGE SALARIES OF PUBLIC-SCHOOL TEACHERS AS 
PERCENT OF NATIONAL AVERAGE, 1974-75 



State 


Percent 


State 


Percent 


Alaska 


142.0 


Montana 


89.0 


Calif ornla 


126.0 


Iowa 


89.0 


New York 


125.0 


Georgia 


88.0 


Hawaii 


118.0 


New Mexico 


88.0 


Illinois 


113.0 


Wyoming 


88.0 


Michigan 


112.0 


Missouri 


87,0 


New Jersey 


111.0 


New Hampshire 


87,0 


Maryland 


110.0 


Utah 


87,0 


Minnesota 


109.0 


Maine 


85,0 


Rhode Island 


107.0 


Texas 


85.0 


Nevada 


105.0 


Tennessee 


84.0 


Washington 


103.0 


Nebraska 


83.0 


Pennsylvania 


102.0 


Louisiana 


82.0 


Delaware 


100.0 


Vermont 


82.0 


Massachusetts 


99.0 


South Carolina 


81.0 


Connecticut 


99.0 


Alabama 


81.0 


Wisconsin 


98.0 


Kansas 


81.0 


North Carolina 


95.0 


Idaho 


80.0 


Indiana 


95.0 


Oklahoma 


78.0 


Arizona 


94,0 


West Virginia 


78.0 


Colorado 


94.0 


Kentucky 


77.0 


Ohio 


93.0 


North Dakota 


77.0 


Oregon 


92.0 


Arkansas 


76.0 


Virginia 


y u * u 




74.0 


Florida 


89.0 


Mississippi 


70.0 


SOURCE*. AFT. Survey of 


Teachers ^ 


Salaries, 1974-75j and State 


Departments 


of Education. 




63 7j 





TABLE 5 



CONSUMER PRICE INDEX — UNITED STATES AND SELECTED AREAS FOR 
URBAN WAGE EARNERS AND CLERICAL WORKERS, COMMODITY GROUPS, 

AUGUST 1975 



City 


All 
Items 


Food 


Housing 


Apparel 
and 

Upkeep 


Transpor- 
tation 


Health 
and 
Recreation 


U .S . City 
Average 


162.8 


178.1 


167.7 


142.3 


153.6 


154.6 


New York- 
Northeastern 
New Jersey 


167. S 


182.6 


173.0 
• 


142.0 


159.5 


159.5 


Philadelphia 


165. S 


183.0 


171.1 


136.0 


155.2 


159. 7 


Buffalo 


163.5 


174.6 


172 .4 


154.7 


149.6 


150.1 


Washington 


163.4 


185.2 


162 .0 


143.7 


154.7 


158.2 


San Diego 


162 .5 


175.4 


173.0 


139.9 


157.4 


147.1 


Cleveland 


162.4 


178.6 


158.5 


144.5 


157.9 


164.0 


Detroit 


161.4 


173.8 


163.2 


138.1 


152.4 


152 .7 


Dallas 


160.6 


175 .5 


150.2 


142.3 


161.4 


154.7 


Milwaukee 


159.2 


174.9 


157 .3 


152.0 


154.7 


151.4 


Chicago 


159.1 


176.9 


156.8 


136.6 


156.3 


155.7 


Los Angeles- 
Long Beach 


158.8 


171.7 


153.0 


137.3 


157.1 


149.2 


Seattle 


157.3 


171.6 


165 .5 


138.9 


138.9 


147.4 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Lahur, Consumer Price Index. 
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^Population and preprimary enroUment of children 3 to S ym% old, by levil, control of proyam, fige, and mm 
United States, Octobir 1974 

{Numbm in thQumds) 



iUm iabS 


TjoDiilation 


Enrolled in preprimary 


EnfoUed in prek^der 


isrtin 




Public 


Nonpublic 


Tof^ 


KbUc N 


on public 


total3-5years 


10^93 


4,699 


3,001 


1,698 


1.603 


422 


1,182 


White 


8,667 


3,941 


2,427 


1,514 


1,337 


291 


1,046 


Other races ...... 


1,726 


759 


S7S 


184 


266 


130 


I i^V 


(Blick) 


(1,547) 


(678) 


(526) 


(152) 


(227) 


(121) 


(106) 


3 years 


3,450 


685 


178 


506 


o50 




492 


White 


2,866 


560 


118 


442 


539 


1 HQ 


431 


Other races ...... 


584 


iij 








SO 


61 


(Blaek) 


(51S) 




(56) 


(43) 




(45) 


(41) 


4 years 


3,516 




543 


11a 


Site 




636 


White 


2,938 


1,098 


402 






10 J 


571 


Other races 


578 








131 


67 


64 


(Black) 


(515) 




(128) 


{73) 


(118) 


(63) 


(55) 


5 years 


3,426 


2^693 


2,280 


413 


SB 
00 




54 


White 


2,863 


2,283 


1,907 


J/0 


09 




44 


Other races 


564 


din 


171 


37 


23 


13 


10 


OBlsek) ......... 


(517) 


(379) 


(343) 


(36) 


(23) 


(13) 


(10) 














I populatioii 




Total 3-^5 years . , , ■ 




45.2 


28.9 


16,3 


15,4 


4.1 


11.4 


White .......... 




45.5 


28.0 


17.5 


15.4 


3.4 


12.1 


Other races ...... 




44.0 


33.3 


10.6 


15.4 


7.5 




Blaek ........... 




43.9 


34.0 


9.8 


14.7 


7.9 


6.9 


3 years 




19.8 


5.2 


14.7 


18.9 


4.6 


14.3 


White ......... 




19.5 


4.1 


15.4 


18.8 


3.8 


15.0 


Other races 




21.4 


10.4 


11,0 


19.1 


8.6 


10.5 


Black 




19.2 


10.8 


8,4 


16.7 


8,8 


7.9 


4 years , . . 




31.6 


15.5 


22.1 


24.6 


S.S 


18.1 


White ......... 




37.4 


13.7 


23.7 


25,0 


5.5 


19.4 






38.7 


24.5 


14,2 


22,7 


11.5 


11.1 


Black ......... 




39.0 


24.8 


14,2 


22.9 


12.2 


10,7 


5 yeifi 




78.6 


66.5 


12.1 


2.6 


1,0 


1.6 


White ......... 




79.7 


66.6 


13.1 


2.3 


.7 


1.5 


Other races . . * . , 




72.8 


66.1 


6,6 


4.2 


2.3 


1,8 


Black 




73.2 


66.3 


6,9 


4.5 


2.5 


2,0 



EnioUtd in itind eri 
Total public 



rten 



3,096 
2^04 
492 
(451) 

34 
21 
13 
(13) 

457 
364 
93 
(83) 

2.605 
2.219 
387 
(355) 



29.8 
30,0 
28,5 
29.2 

1.0 

,7 

2.2 
2.5 

13.0 
12.4 
16.0 
16.1 

76.0 
77.5 
68.6 
68.7 



2,580 
2,135 
445 
(405) 

20 
9 

10 
(10) 

314 
239 
75 
(65) 

2,246 
1,887 
359 
(330) 



24.8 
24.6 
25.8 
26.2 

.6 

.3 

1.8 

2,0 

8,9 
8.1 
13.0 
12.6 

65.6 
65.9 
63,8 
63.7 



516 
469 
48 
(46) 

15 
12 
3 

(3) 
143 
125 

18 
(18) 

359 
332 
27 
(26) 



5.0 
S.4 
2.S 
3.0 

.4 
.4 
.5 
.5 

4.1 
4.3 
3,1 
3,5 

lO.S 
11.6 
4,8 
4.9 



*Nuntos dio«3 rei "Biidc" ai« gin biolude^ In "othn iiai,' 
NOTE: Dcuib my mi idd to totals became of lounding. 



Source: Prsprimary Enrollment, Ootobtr 197') 

National Center for Education Statistlci 
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Recommended 
Standards for 
Teacher 
Education, 
Certification and 
Training 



i^ L*^::^^I!lme^ded Sta for Teacher 

Education y Csrtlf iQatlon and 
gaining 

In 1968 a mere 1,200 teachers mm 
trainad speclfiaally at the pre-elem^ 
entary level. By 1970^71 tiia number 
of degrees granted had risen to 3»947^ 
Including 3,405 bachalor's degrees^ 
533 master's degreea^ and 9 doctorates* 
At that time, at least 106 four-year 
dollagea and univarsitlee had degree 
prograini in pre^elemantary education* 
h 1975 Education Commission of the 
States* (ECS) survey shows that^ among 
the 43 states responding and Puerto 
RicOf 459 f^ollegas now offer degree 
programs in early childhood education^ 
209 junior or eoimunity colleges offer 
two-year associate*-in-arts (A.A^) de-^ 
greesi and 654 eolleges^ in addition 
to all California qolleges and all Nw 
York state universities i have course 
work in the field* Theae courses in^ 
elude related work in such areas asi 

Child Development or 9' ly 
Language Development 
Child, Family/ and Cor^r.ivinity 
Nursery School Theory iind Practice 
Develo^ental Paychology 
larly Learning 
Children's Speech Arts 
Children's Literature 
Educational Psychology 
Observation of Prasahool Children 
Fundamentala of Teiting 
Personality Development 
Supervision and Mministratlon 

Obviously i programs have Increased 
rapidly in proportion to the likelihood 
of aKpanded job opportunities in this 
field. Since the implementation of 
comprehensive early childhood programs 
has lagged far behind escpectations/ 
many trained teachers and paraprofes-^ 
sionals are available who remain 
underemployed f or are working outside 
their field or teaching in elementary 



education* The latter was evident at 
a recent United Federation of Teachers' 
early childhood conferenee in New ^ork 
where many teachers^ trained in early 
childhood education but teaching at 
tte elementary level/ escpressed disap-* 
pointment in their inability to find 
work in their field of specialisation. 

A review of the qualif icatione of 
child care pereonnel regtiired under 
present state licensing regulations 
(see appeidix) eKpoees the low prior^ 
it;y given to training requirements at 
the preschool level. Outside the 
public schools, most states require 
only that "teachers" have a high 
eahool eduoation or make the vague 
stipulation that they be "equipped ^o-t 
work required," Of 48 states re- 
sj^nding to an ECS survey of certifi- 
cation requireinents, 37 had no certi-^ 
f ication requirements for day care 
personnel. Eleven states of those 
responding had no certification re-- 
quirementa whether witiiin or outside 
the sahpols. In contrast/ the impact 
of p^ibllc school sponsorship on prep^ 
aration can be seen from the fact 
that 22 states require at least an 
elementary education certificate for 
preklndergarten teaching and 12 more 
require additional course work or a 
apecial certificate in early child-- , 
hood education, ThiS/ however/ 
general ISf applies only to programs 
Gonduoted under -^e auspices of the 
achools . 

Unfortunately/ sl^te laws are 
adapted to fit the situation which 
6Kists rathar than what should be ex-- 
pec ted. ^stodial child care has been 
yie rule rather than the eKception, 
employing mostly low paid^ untrained 
workers* Thm result is inade^ate 
programs and a high turnover rate in 
personnel which adds to the reduction 
in program ciuality* 

Ilia federal government, through: 
the Office of Child Development/ has 
sought not only to continue thiB prac-- 
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tie# but to give it added legitimacy * 
It hae funfaed toe Child Developnent 
AssQaiates Consortia (CDA) , Inc. 
whiah established a competenay--based 
asieiament and credentialing syatain 
^entered around six broad ^ vaguely 
defined areas i including the abilities 
to I 

1* Set up and maintain a safe and 
healthy learning environment^ 

2* Advance phyaioal and intelle0tual • 
competence; 

3- Build positive self^-concept and 
individual strength; 

4, Organise and sustain the positive 
functioning of children and adults 
in a group learning enviroranent; 

5* Bring about optimal coordination 
of home and center child-rearing 
practices and expectations i 

€* Carry out supplementary responsi-" 
bilities related to the children Vs 
programs » 

Ihe Consbrtium developed critical taBks 
or "organisers" within these siK areas 
based on what some early childhood 
"©Kperts" feel to be important quali-" 
ties and abilities of a competent 
child care worker* No actual research 
has been conducted to prove the 
validity of these objectives. Though 
there has been oontinual evidence of 
thi^^ a CDA Credentialing and Conmun* 
ity Relations Department report dated 
February f 1975 speaks for itself s 

The most recent revision of 
the competencies was a re-- 
view by Marita Allen ^ Judy 
Pokorni and Dr . Bernard 
Spodek at the University of 
Illinois* Aocordlng to 
Dr. Spodek, the competency 
statements are too general 
to be used effectively in 
evaluating performance in 



any one setting with young 
children, Hie obsa^^vation 
procedure and data fathering 
are unsyst«natic^ subjective 
and, consequently^ five 
little <yiality contTOl- Thm 
team process of decision-- 
making appeare to r#ly al-^ 
most entirely on th^ judgment 
of the aisessors, Aocording 
to Dr, Spodek # tbm only way 
to insure ^ality control in 
such a system is to certify 
the team members. 

One might question how giving a phony 
credential to the assessment teams 
will make their evaluations any more 
valid, Evon more ludlarous is the 
fact that despite Dr, Spodek's warning, 
the CDA board of direqto:^'©^ j^^t one 
monyi later on March 27 ^ voted to 
begin credentialing. 

When the trainer fa^la a aanuSi-* 
date is ready, performi^n^e is judged 
by a four^member te^ Inoludlng the 
candidate, a parent-eomicittnity repre- 
sanative, the trainer miA a CPAC 
leader* A positive rating by at least 
^ttiree tsOTi members is rsqpuired for 
awarding a credential, BKaroi ^tion of 
this arrangement ^hows th^t four 
team members are likely to have a 
vested Interest in sealnf that the 
candidate receives a aredential. 
Most obvious is the questionable cb-- 
jectivity the candidate brings to the 
rating proaess* ^e par^^nt^ommunity 
representative is choasn by the can-- 
didate and trainer, and therefore 
may have personal ties ^hich limit 
objectivity. The traiw^r ^ho is 
responsible for the candidate's train^ 
ing, may see failure to award a cre^ 
dential as a reflection on his or her 
teaching abiliti^,s. Finally, the CDAC 
leaders, who may 'well im affected by 
their employer's eagerne^^ to creden^ 
tial, could be incapabli Of making 
valid assesOTSnts. 

Further caveats in jC^lation to 
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the CDA credintial arei 

1. Thm Consortium is tirging that any 
federally--funded child care pro-' 

- ^gram retire a CDA aradential^ 
thus platting eertifiaation in 
the hands of tha federal gtvmwn^ 
mant (OCD)i 

2. Credentialing does not reepire 
in-depth knowledge and takes at 
most two years rather than the 
foTOr^/ear preservice requirement 
for any other level of teaching i 

3. The Consortium has diaoussed the 
possibility of reogrtifioation^ 
perhaps every fiva years ^ despite 
tha fact that this is not re- 
quired in any other profession* 

Whila CDA board meetings and re-- 
ports sho^ that field tests have 
kno^^ingly been oonduoted with too 
small a mmple to have prediGtive 
validity, that eKperts oould not agree 
on competenay of candidateii and that 
assessment teams have given candidates 
a high rating even where CDA represen-- 
tatives doubted they were truly 
oompftent to take responsibility for 
a group of three"" to f ive-^year--old 
children, the Conaortium has insisted 
on going ahead with its oredentialing 
system* Clearly, this xb a slipshod 
effort \^iQbf if given any credibil^ 
ity, will continue the use of minimally 
trained, low-paid workers in substan- 
dard early phildhood programs, 

■The iiwportance of children's 
early years to their later develop* 
ment demands that high standards be 
maintained in teacher education and 
certif ioation at the preschool level. 
In most other countries where child 
care services are well-established 
(e*g,, France, Sweden, Denmark), the 
care of young children outside the 
home is entrusted only to profes^ 
sionals with college preparation, h 
minimum requirement for certifica^ 
tion should be a bachelor's degree in 
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education with specialisation in early 
childhood development from an accredi- 
ted inatitutioii. 

APT state and local affiliates 
should be instrumental ift beginning 
a dialogue with teachers, soilage of 
education faculty, state education 
department personnel and itate boards 
of education to determine proper re-- 
quirements for preparation^ certifioa'^ 
tion and accreditotion in early 
childhood education and child develop-^ 
ment. Once these new standardi are 
established, teachers who meet ti^e 
requirements shouid have the oppor- 
tunity to transfer to such programs^ 

Inaonolusive research has been 
conducted on t^e basics of pre-elemen-- 
tary education, but the fallowing 
represent oomponents genuially accepted 
at this time * Th& prospective early 
childhood teacher should have a founda- 
tion in the liberal arts, including 
courses in humanities, social sciencea, 
natural sciences, and mathMatioi * 
gaining in this phase sometimes in- 
cludes interdisciplinary coordination 
among deparianinta of education , home 
economics, social welfare, psychology^ 
sociology, anthropology ^ medicine, and 
biology. Course work encompasses auch 
areas as home and family life, dyn^^ 
ics of hman behavior, social move- 
ments, genetios, nutrition, psychology 
of behavior, social class and disad-- 
vantaged peoples, cultural influeiices 
on hurnan values, and pre-^ and postnatal 
influences on behavior,* 

Sociological, philosophical and 
historical foundations in education 
and methods and materials courses 
should be among education requirements. 
In 1968, hi Eugene Howard conduoted an 
analysis of ten eKemplary early child— 
hood college programs and found that 

* Characteri sties of Early childhood 
Taac her Education , A. Eugene Howard, 
Association for Childhood Education 
International, Washington, D*C.,1968, 
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early childhood courses were taken in 
lieu of elementary education courses in 
four prograLmSr in addition to elemen- * 
tary educational requirements in one, 
as an area of specialization in one^ 
as a major in four^ and as a minor in 
one* It should be noted that special 
courses and field experiences in early 
childhood were required in each in-- 
stance. Generally^ the earlier field 
eKperience is begun ^ the sooner stu-- 
dents discover their suitability to 
work with young children and the rela- 
tionship between thtor and practice* 



Also^ preservice programs should 
give students a broad working knowl- 
edge of child developmenb beginning 
with the prenatal stage and including 
the social^ physical r emotional and 
intellectual stages of early develop- 
ment. A partial listing of skills 
required further demonstrates the need 
for professional training. While we 
do not yet have the necessary research 
or evaluation techniques to relate 
these items to student progress^ we 
do know enough to assume that early 
chlldhGOd teachers must have the 
Icnowledge to finable them to perform 
these functions t 

1., Understand child psychology and 
its various stages of develop- 
ment; 

2. Observe and interpret children's 
behavior; 

3. Enhance development of children's 
self -awareness, self -concept and 
self image; 

4. Encourage children's adjustment 
to new situations and their abil^ 
ity to learn through problem- 
solving ; 

Aid the child in developing Ian-- 
guage, sensory skills and gross 
and fine motor skills; 
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6, Lay conceptual foundations in 
academic content asmsi 

7, Work closely with parents to 
cooperatively support parental ef* 
forts and wishes in child develops 
ment activities; 

8* Provide for individual diffarences 
among children in the classroom; 

9, Work well with supportive person- 
nel i 

10* Know first aid procedures; 

11. Diagnose emotional and physical 
handicaps or learning deficient 

cies; 

12. Work with the special problems 
of the emotionally disturbed or 
physically handicapped child. 

Degree programs are now offered 
through various departments, such as 
elementary education, psychology, 
home economics and arts and sciences. 
Although we support cooperation among 
departments, only a degree which 
contains stipulated early childhood 
prerequisites through the college of 
education should be accepted in the 
certification of early childhood 
teachers * 

AFT local and state federations 
are encouraged to review present 
early childhood teacher education pro- 
grams; in their states, to promote 
their upgrading if necessary, and to 
inform the national office of their 
content. These studies should in^ 
elude two-year associate-in-arts 
degree progrMis at junior and commun-^ 
ity colleges for paraprof essionals 
and aides who are working to become 
teachers as well as four'-year degree 
programs for full certification. 
Federations should also encourage the 
development of internship programs 
at the early childhood level as an 
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additional requirement for beginning 
teachers certification. 

The following gives a general 
outline of typical personnel training 
levels in this area** The "teacher" 
and aide qualifications need upgrading 
to provide that certified teachers 

complete a full four^year program and 
that aides meet the miniiual requirement 
of a high school degree. 

Person nri training Iciets in early childhoiHl educntUm 
Position Hqvv Recognized Training Source 



Director 

Coordinator 

Supervisor 



Doctorate 
Master's 
Sijchelor'f. 
degree 



Universe 
Coliegt's 



Toachiny 
Credontial 



State Board 
of Educotion 



Assist 
Teaci^ 



A. A. Degree 




Community and 
Junior Coll|ges 













Aides 




Volynteers 



Certificate of 
completion 
for course work 



Coitegei and U 
Professional A^ 
School District. 
State, County, and 
Local Associations 



Unit hours 
of work 



On the job training 
and experience under 
quai i f ier^ supervision 



Pattorns of Professional Training 

While those entering any special^ 
ty of the teaching profession have 
noritially cotne to it straight from 
college, the AFT believes that a large 
cadre of certified teachers already 
exists who are qualified or who could 
be trained to TOrk in early childhood 
education* Those people may now be 
unemployed^ employed in child care 
outside the schools^ or employed in 
other occupations. These teachers 
could fill many teaching positions to 



* Teachers of Young Children , Robert D, 
Hess and Doreen J* Croft, Houghton 
Mifflin Company^ Bostonr 1975, 
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be made available by passage of legis*- 
lation such as the Child and Family 
ServicQS Act. 

Development ui pustsecondary and 
inservice programs for professionals 
and other positions can be encouragad 
through a variety of actions, includ-* 
ing % 

— - a prograiTt of incentive grants to 
state colleges and universities to 
encourage them to include special'^ 
ized undergraduate and gradual e 
degree programs in early childhood 
education and child development in 
their schools of educationi 

a program of incentive grants to 
state junior and community colleges 
to provide continuing education 
courses and A, A, degrees in early 
childhood education and child da-- 
velopment; 

" the development of retraining pro-- 
grams for teachers certified in 
other areas through formal efforts 
in two-year B.nC four-^year post-^ 
secondary insti tutions and through 
inservice programs 

" the establishment of training and 
demonstration centers to provide in-^ 
service training for professional 
personnel prior to and during expan- 
sion of early childhood programs; 

-•^ the implementation of joint efforts 
between school systems and post- 
secondary institutions to provide 
inservice programs for early child^ 
hood personnel at the school site. 

As mentioned, thousands of teajh- 
rs are already certified in early 
childhood education and child develop- 
ment* However, to avoid a possible 
shortage of personnel with thy gradual 
expansion of early childhood services 
and to offset unempioyment problems, 
career ladder programs should be im- 
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plemented as soon as possible, Teach^ 
ers certified at other levels of edu^- 
cation but intfirested in working with 
preBchool children should have oppor^ 
tunitias to. work toward ECE certifica- 
tion while continuing to teach at 
another level. Unemployed teachers, 
child care workers^ community people 
and others may be hired as paraprofes^ 
sionals and aides* School boards 
should offer these paraprof eBSionals 
career ladder programs to enable them 
to advance toward ECE teacher certifi- 
cation* First priority in hiring 
preschool teachers should be given to 
former school district employees who 



have bean laid off but have met the 
requirements for these positions. 

Inservice training programs, cc 
tinuing education and retraining oppor-* 
tunities for teachers and paraprof fisi- 
sionals mu^^t be provided bv schools/ 
junior and community colleges/ and 
four -year postsecondary institutions » 

By assuring that teachers are pre- 
pared in all aspects of child develop- 
ment nd certified on that basis, we 
may have hope of seeing an end to the 
more than one century raign of custo- 
dial child care in the United states* 
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CERTIFICATION R EQUIREMKNTS AND ADMINISTRATION 



a ft. 



Alabama 



Ala.sk a 



YfH 



M Q 
\d ft, 
Y<*H 



No 



t -=5 0 



ft, H 



Yes 



Y-'S 



^ c 

ai 

S S. 

ft^ ft^ 

Yos 



Na 



AgtMicy Iit»sponsiblr for Cortifldation 



StalL" Dopartment of Eclucation f(jr 
nursery schooj through f?nide 3 in 
public schoplg. Depni Iment of Ponsions 
arid Security determines qualifications 
for personnel in other programs 

Day care perBonneHHt*alth and Soeial 
Services. Kindergarten teachers, 
administrators and prekinderiiarten 
teachers, atlmlnistra tors-- Department 
of Education 



American Hamoa No reply 



Ari?on?* 



Nc: 
Nc 



Yes 
Yen 



NC5 



No 



Yes 
No 



No 
[so 



State Department of Edu^-atinn 



State Department rsf Kdueation 



California 



Yes 



No 



Ye^ 



CalilVjfnia Commission for Teacher 
Prrparation and Licensing 



Colonidu 



Licens^ Yes 
ing 

require- 
ments 



No 



No 



No 



Htate Department of Education 
"fies kindergarten teachers. 
Hii. Department of Social Servir'tj.s 
tletermmes day-care personnel 
quaiifieations for licensing purpcr^-s 



Connecticut 



No reply 



Delaware 




No 


Yes 


No 


Yes No 


Florida 




No 


Yes 


No 


Varies No 


Cieorgia 




No 


Yes 


Yes 


No Yes 


Guam 




No 


reply 






Hawaii 




No 


Yes 

( 


Yes V'es Yes 
for only DOE-adfriinistered 



Department of Public Instruction 
State Department of Education 



Division of Teacher Certincation, 
Department of KduRation 



programs) 



Department of Education; fcjr non^ 
DOE administered programs, 
certification is not reqiiired, but 
minimum quaiiricatiuns nre recjuired 
in order for Ihe program to receive 
DSSH license to operate 



Idaho 
Illinoi.^ 



No reply 



No 



Yes 



No 



Yes 



No 



C3ffice of th 
liistruci ion 



I' Ml peri 



ntendent of Public 
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Elementary Certifi''ate 
Applicable for Kinder^ 
garien and /or Prekinder- 
j^nrten Teaching 



Yes 



Yes 



Yes, but must be 
accompanieci by 15 
hours in early 
childhood ecluca- 
tion courses, 
including practice 
to get K>i3 
certifieate 



Yes 
Yes 
Yes 



Elementary certifi^ 
cate valid for K^B, 
Early childhood 
certificate valid 
for prekindergarten 
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India! 



n 

Nil 



So 




AuiUM:.y iit;si)OMsiljh' fur CorLifiuatiun 



KlcM=n(?ntnry i'ei'ii flcate 
Applicniilu ftjf Kindor' 
i{nrtt'n nn«i/«ir Prekindcp 



C'jnrtirication, State Dupnrtm*?nt of 
Public Instruction 



YlKS 



No 



Dopartment of Public Instruction 



Yes far kindeF^ 
gaftLMi, No for 
prekindergarlen 



Kansas 



Kentucky 



l^ouisiana 



Ycis 



Day care and prekindergarten porsonneb 
Dt^pnrtment of Health; kindHrgai f€?n 
personnel "Dopartnieht of Education 



No 



No 



Yes Nc; 



Yes No 



No 



No 



Division of Teacher Education and 
Certificatinn, State Department of 
Education 



Yes for klndergarttui. 
No for pre- 
kindergarten 

Yes 



No 



Htate Department of Education 



Teach* • rMh 
elemenu ;y certifi- 
cate phis Jiine 
specialized hours 
in ECE can get 
kindergarten or 
prekindergarten 
certification 



Maint' 



Mas>^nrluisettH 



Nf) Yes 
No reply 
Yes Yes 



Yes 



No 



State Uepartmon: of Educati(in 



Yes 



Yes 



Yes Yes 



Massachus;?ttB Department of Edi, 



Y.'.:^ at 
'■me 



Michtaan 



Mill iiesnh* 



NliHs.ssippi 
Missouri 



No 
No 



Yes 
Yes 



No 



Nt 



Ntj 



Htate Department of Education 



Tench^ No 
ers, yes. 
Atlmin- 
istrn^ 
tors, no 



Htate Department of Education 



Yes 
No 



N I ) No 
No Yes 



No 
No 



No 
No 



State Department of Elementary and 
Secondary Education and state supported 
teacher training institutions certify 
kindergarlen personnel. 
State Department of Elementary and 
Sec on dary Education certifies early 
childhood special education teacher^.. 
Division of Welfare 
day care programs 



Yes=elementary 
certificate still 
applicable to 
kindergarten 
Certification 
requirements in 
early childhood 
education pre^ 
kindergarten through 
primary being 
developed. Certifi- 
cation requirements 
in early childhood 
special education 
adopted 1974 



Montana 



Nebraska 



No 



Yes, in No 

public' 

schools 

Yes No 



No No 



State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction 



Yes 



Nebraska Htate Department of Education. 
Privaiely owned prekindergarten 
programs do not no*. d certified teachers 



Yes 
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stale a' an A|;ciicy R(?sponHiljlL' fof Cerlifiuallon Elementary Certiricntc 

S^Seq Applicnblu for Kinder- 

^^'S garten arid/or Prekinder- 

^^S t ^ ^ ganon Teaching 



Nevada No reply 



New Hampshire No Yes No No No State Department of Education Yes 
New Jersey No reply 



New Mexico 


No 


Yes 


Yes 


No 


Wo 


State Department of Education 


No 


New York 


No 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


State Education Department and cities 
of suttalo and New yofk 


Yes 


North 
Carolina 


No 


Yes 


No 


No 


No 


Department of Public Instruction 


No 


North 
Dijkota 




Yes 

(public 
schools) 


No 


Yes 


No 


Kindergarten-Estate Department of 
Public instruction; day care— 
Welfare Board 


YeSj with addi- 
tional course work 
In the area of 
kindergarten 


Ohio 


No 


Yu^s 


Yes 


No 


No 


Kindergarten teacheri, administrators 
and parapforessionals^Departmerit 
of Education 


No* Teacher must 
have a kinder- 
garten-priniary 
certificate 


Oklahoma 


No 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


Teacher Education and Certiilcation 
section of State Department of 
Education 


Yes 


Oregon 


No 


Yes 


No 


Yi 


No 


Teacher Standards and Piawtice.^ 
Commission and State Board of 
Education 


Yes 


Pen nsylvania 


Yes 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


Ft^te Department of Education 


YeSj it must be 
K^S or N=K 3 


Puerti' Hic<j 


No 


Yes 

E''?men- 
tary 
certifi- 
cate 
includ^ 
ing 

credits 
m early 
child^ 
hood 


No 


No 


1 'o 


= .iite Department of EtiucaUon 


Yes 


Rhode Island 


No 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


State Department of Education 




South 
Carolina 


No 


Yes 


No 


Teach- 
ers, yes. 
Admin- 
is tra- 
tors, no 


No 


State Department of Education 


Yes, provided ad- 
ditional course 
work (six hours) is 
completed within 
24 months follow - 
ing employment is 
a kindergarten 
teacher 


South 


No 


Yos 


No 


No 


No 


State Division of Elementary and 
Secondary Education 


Ye?, with recom- 
mendation for 
early childhood 



uffieB for pre^ 
?ergarten 
fiinR 
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Statu 



^ 1 



9j fl 



i5 ^ < 



No 



1^ a. 



No 



^. ^ 

H < 



A^wncy Rpsponsible for CurLification 



No 



No 



Stattj Department of Education 



Utah 
Vermont 



Virginia 



Washin^tcjn 
(4 3.9^-; 



Wt*st 



W sconsin 



No 



IVach^ Nt 

A{jmin = 
Utrii- 
torn, no 



No 



No 



Texa^s Education AgGney 



No reply 



No 



Yes 



Yes, 


Ygb 


Yes, 


if 




if 


sala- 






ried 




fied 






ami if 






the pre- 






kinder- 






garten 






1^ a 

public 






school 


No 


Yea 


No 



>'5tate Department of Education 



Certification of teachem under 
Department of Education 



No 



Yes No 
f public 
schools) 



No 



No 



No 



No 



No 



Htate Department of Eduerition 
certifies pyblic-ichool kiiidei - 
garten teaehirs 



State Department of Education 



Option- Yes 



Option- No 
al 



Department of Public Instruction 



Elementary Certificate 
Apj)licuble for Kinder* 
garten and/or Preklnder- 
prton Teaching 



YeSj with addi- 
tional endorsement 
in K-3 



No, Texas has 
kindergarten 
endorsement built 
upon elementary 
certifi cation. 
However, no 
specific prepa- 
ration is fequi'^ed 
below kindergarten 



Yes, 4' .v-acher 
can quanfy for a 
kindergarten or 
early t hlldhood 
endorrstnTiGnt on 
the f^lemeiU'ii y 
certificate 



No, mu^t have en- 
do rse me I'^t for ECE 



No 



Yes 



No 



No 



Certification and Placement Division of 
the State Department of Education 



Soui^e* Early Cnild}-;oofl Prw^wc: A State Surrey igik-Jf 
Education Corrinioslon of the States , April 1975 



Yes, with additicn 
of one course 1" 
education with 
emphasis on kinder^ 
farten teaching 
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QUALIFICATIONS OF CHILD CARE CENfFH STAFF REOUIf?ED UNDER STATE LICENSING 

REGULATION?'. 



Qujlificrttions of djrcr lo! 



Stnlo 



Mini- 
f.llJjTi 



tj'ffmi (union 



thiily 



Arinil- 
ally 



Alabama > .. 



Ataska. 



Arizona 
Arkansas ' , 
California ' 



Coiorado * . 



21 

21 
21 
18 



High school or equivalent; college train- 
ing if more than 30 children in CGnter; 
3 rnnnths ejcpei iencb, 

Hiq^' :hool or group child care puperi- 



Miqh p h joi or equiv^lan^ 



Connecticut 



Detawaru 



21 



High school....,., . . 

High school plus 12 semester units in 
early childhood education plus courses 
in administration plus experience or 
college degree. 

24 college credits in child development, 
psychology, sociology, nutrition, pre^ 
school or daycare administration, plus 
experience. 

Hiph school or equivalent plus 1 year eK- , 
perience and pursuing further prepara- 
tion, or 20 years service as program 
director. 

High school plus formal training in early 
childhood development plus 3 years 
experience, or 4 year college degree 
in early childhood development or 
equivalent plus 1 year CKperienceJ 



District of Columbia . 



Florida . . 
Georgia 

Hawaii . . 



CO 



child development 



fdaho. , 
Illinois. 



21 



Indiana, 



Equipped for work by * z,^- ng and eK- 
peiience, 

....,do. 

Recent training in 
and/or es^perience. 

4 years college plus 2 years experience, 
or 2 years college plus 4 years experi- 
ence. 



Equipped for work required . , 

2 years college, or high school or equiva- 
lent plus either 3 years experience or 
plan for acquisition of 2 years college 
credits. 



In cf'titGr hceriieU for more than 3 3 
childron 4 years college incluJi lu 
coursoa in ejriy childhood eJucation or 
related area plus 1 year experience, 
or combination of education and SKpo- 
rience which yields the equivalent, 

In centers licensed for 30 or less chW- 
dren 2 yefira,, college includjfig 
courses in early childhood education 
or related plus 1 year ekpi.i icHfce, or 
work expuriiHice or con^bin^tion of 
education and experience which yiulds 
the equivalent. 

Dtimonstratud adniinistrtitive nbilityJ 
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US .... , (l 

' IG Ahiiity to read and write X 

IB Teicher -High school or equivalent, X 
or enrollment in high school plus 2 
ytt.ar's ^^xperience, and i2 units in early 
childnnod education completed before 
or after Gmpioyment. 

5 19 Group leader— Bachelor^s degree or X 
other combinations of education and 
experience, or 36 months experience, 

....... Program assistant— High school or X 

equivalent and pursuing further propa^ 
ration, or 20 years service as program 
assistant, 

« 18 Teacher-High school or equivalent X 
plus 1 year experience plus 2 courses 
in early childhood development or 
equivalent, or 4 year college course in 
early childhood development plus 3 
months experience, 
infant staff-^Tralning or experience in 
infant care. 

..... Equipped for work by training and ex^ 
perience. 

....do............... 

Completion of recent child care training 
(within 3 years), 
(i') Teacher- Bachelor's degree with either 
courses in early childhood development 
or experience, or 2 years college with 
training In early childhood education, 
orcompletlon of in-service training pro- 
gram fn early childhood education. 
Assistant teacher- High school, or other 
relevant education, or experience 
. Equipped for work required . 
^21 C'^^)d care worker -s^ime as director., 
Assistant to child care worker -high 
school or equiva'ent, or training in 
child care. 
Teacher and other professionals- 
Required certificaUon or license to 
practice. 

13 Heil teacher Gs. iters form^re thin 3.T 
children -2. years C3llsg3 with cD'Jrses 
in G ..i ly childhTsd eiucation or reUitgd 
area puis 1 year e>^perienc2, or work 
experience or combination of educa* 
tion and experience wliich yields the 
equivalent. 
Head teacher Centers for 30 or less - 
High school plus qualifying work ex= 
perience, 

Toanher All centers High school or 
equiviilont plus present enrollment in 
approved child care course, or work 
{}>'porience as part of approved 2-year 
CO jrse of study in child care, or 1 year 
exptirience as child care worker in 
licensed center or other bona fide pre- 
school educational facility. 
Child care worker- Abihty to read, write 

and count. 
Infant'toddler personnel -Miy substitule 
completed RN or LPN training and ex- 
perience in nursery or pedjatrics ward 
of licensed hospital for education and 
expsrr^nce sol forth for st.^f f caring for 
older children. 



CO 

K 



X 
X 



(■n) 
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QUALIFICATIONS OF CHILD CARE CENTER STAFF REQUIRED UNDER STATE LICENSING, 

REGULATIONS-Continued 



Ou.ili' ^utiori'. of director 



State 



Mini* 
in urn 
ago Education 



*i porience 



Oualificntions of other staff 



M f 1 i - 
muni 

t*ge Lducntion and eMpBrience 



Medical 
exam i nation 
required^ 



tially sily 



iowa= . . 
Kansas, 



Kentucky 
Louisuinci , 



16 Equlppod for work rcquireiJ 

18 Incefit^'. .censed for 10 or less children 
under C yerirs (or 12, 4 and 5 year olds, 
part^day)- 6 months tnachjng experi- 
ence, or 5 approved obser\/atlori ses- 
sions in approved center plus ntlend- 
ance at either 1 approved workshop 
and 1 stai6'wide professional nieetihg 
or 1 2^day worNshop, or 3 semester 
hours academic study or equivalent 
training course In child development 
plus either supervised student obser- 
vations or 3 months work experience. 
Eleven to 20 children under 6 (or 24, 4 
and b, part-day)— 5 observation ses- 
sions plus 1 year experience, or 7 
semester hours or equivalent training 
courses plus student teaching or work 
experience. 
Over 20 childron (or over 24, 4 and 5^ 
part-day) -12 semester hours or equiv- 
alent training courses plus 3 years 
experience, or associate's degree or 2 
year certificate in child development 
plus 2 years experience, or bachelor's 
degree in child development, or bach- 
elor's degree in related area plus 12 
hours or equivalent trainino in child 
developiment plus student teaching or 
G months work experience* 

. = . . Equipped for work required 

. . . . High school preferred. . . . . 



16 Equippsd for work rerjuired ^'^ X 

13 Teicher -Sama as for diractor of ceTter X 
for 10 or less or 1 1 to 2D. 
Asaistantteacher High sclnol orcollega 
study in child develop^njnt or equiva- 
lent training courses. 
Teacher- Infant/toddler Same as for 
director of center for 10 or less, or 
L.P.N, degree plus 6 months experi- 
ence In pediatrics or in center serving 
infants/toddlers. 
Teacher -School age children--Same as 
for director of any center, or bachelor's 
degree. 

Teacher— Developmentally disabled chil- 
dren-Same as for director of any 
center or for infant/toddler teacher 
plus academic work or equivalent train' 
ing courses relevant to program de- 
velopment for the disabled child plus 
not be parent of any child enrolled in 
the unit to which assigned. 

Consultant— Developmental ly disabled™ 
Professional fequirements of special- 
ized service to be rendered. 



(20) 

X ^2 



Equipped for work required. 
High school pfeferjiid 



X 
X 



X 



Maine. 



Maryland 



21 2 years college plus course in early 
childhood development (or employ 
staff member ^oqualified). If employed 
before March 1, 1969, high school or 
equivalent plus 6 months experience 
plus course or workshop early 
childhood development. 

21 Centers licensed for 40 or more chil- 
dren College graduation with special- 
ization in early childhot'd development 
or related plus 2 years prQ-p^i^iinry 
teaching experience oluz denion^ 
strated ability to work with parents 
and other adults in ^. immunity or 
college graduation, pli's teaching ex- 
perience plus 64 hours in enrly child- 
hood education plus demonstrated 
ability to work with parents and other 
adults in community plus intent to 
continue training- 



Teacher and assistant 
schonl or equivalent,'^ 



teacher high X 



Senior staff -Hio'i school or equivalent 
plus 64 hours early childhood educa- 
tion plus jnttjnt to CQntjnue training. 



Masidchusetts, 



Michigan,..,,.. 

See footrioti'S at nr d of 
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Centers ior 21 40—2 years collsgs 
plus 64 hours In ^^arly childhood educa- 
tion plij^'* Intent i-o continue training. 

Centfti S for 5 to 20- nigh school or equiv- 
alent plus 64 hours early childhood 
educalion plus intent to continue 
training. 

if employed prior to promulgation of 
regulations, must meet requirements 
for '^5-20*' within 3 y^ars ^974). 
High school or equiViilfint plus 3 years 
axperienca plus 4 cours^is «n early 
cKi'dhocd i d'.f iJtion, or 1 yetsr of col- 
legs plus 2 y.F.rs experi^ncfi plus 1 
cour?*^ in feariy "hlldhood sducation, 
If em^iCved be^jft Sept. 2^. 1972 and 
rneeti neither ui ahove qualifications, 
rUSt compiote 1 c .^proved course iri 



.:hild 

(Sept 19/4), 
2 years coii^g-j. 



lopmeni within 2 yesrb 



16 High school or e'luivalent pSus Cither 
degree with majr - in ea^^'y childhood or 
1 courue in c^'iild development plus 
p'an *or continuing study. 
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QUALIFICATIONS OF CHILD CARE CENTER STAFF REQUIRED UNDER STATE LICENSING 

REGULATIONS-Contlnued 



Qii;}lr}i<.iUinfi5 of fiir«etOr 



QiifiiifiCriiionS of otlior Stijff 



State 



Minnesota,, 



Mini- 
mum 

iige EducatiQn and experlencQ 



18 Administrative uiid supervisory Gxperi^ 
ence or capability; teacher quailfica^ 
tionSs If also teaching. 



M ! m ■ 
nuJ m 

age EtJueatlon nnd e)tpofiince 



Mississippi 
Missouri . , 



Montand. . 
Nebraska 



20 



Nevada 

New Hampshire • , 
Now Jersey 



21 



2< 15 



60 hours college^ Including coursis in 
education or related fields. 2 years 
experience may be substituted for 1 
year education. 

Appropriately qualified 

2 years college credit In child devGlop- 
ment or related area, or high school or 
equiv/alent plus attendance at approved 
training program within 2 years pre- 
ceding ir;)plication and every year 
thereaft' . 

21 2 years training or 2 years experience. . . 



High school or equivalent. ........... 

Professional knowledge training and ex- 
perience In education, child psychol- 
ogy or social work. Qualifications cf 
head teacher, if responsible for educa- 
tional program. 



18 



20 



18 
^21 
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eJ^tiniinalion 
required— 

ini- Anriu* 
lirilly filly 



Teawiiur— Post socoridary certificate in 
Child DeveiopmGnt Assistant Training 
Profjram (minimum of 1080 hour^) 
plus 1 year as assistant teacher plus ! 
approved child dGvelopment tralnh 
course, or 2 years as assistant teaf:'' r 
plus 3 child dfivelopment tr^1^f'tf^r, 
courses, or baclicilur's degrer' '^d^" 
accrcilted institution with 6 ch' d o-^ 
veiojiitiefit courses plus lnfant/t> j 
or -sclvjoNage program experience, or 
degree in child development or nurs- 
(»ry education from accrt^dlted Institu^ 
*'an plus infant/toddler program ex- 
perience (if caring for this age gro'T' 
^ State nursery education certified' 
' ) dIus exporlGiice (If curing for 
:ifant/toddiers), or compliance v/ith 
CD Child Development Associate com- 
petency level requirements. 

Teacher ■ Infant/Toddler only - 3 years 
as licensed family or group family 
daycare provider plus 3 child develop- 
ment courses. 

Tcacher—SchooMAge only 'State ele- 
mentary or secondary education certl- 
catlon. 

Assistant teacher Postsecondary cer- 
tificate In CDAT Program plus infant/ 
toddler program experience (if coring 
for this group), or 6 months as child 
care assistant or student teacher plus 
3 approved child devolopmentcourses, 
or 2 years post-secondary education 
plus 3 approved child development 
courses plus experience (If caring for 
i.ifant/toddler group). 

Assistant teacher— Infant/Toddler only = 
6 momns infant/toddler experience as 
licensed family day care pr */ider plus 
3 approved child developmentcouries. 

Assistant teacher- SchooNAge only^ 1 
year experience as teacher's aide, play- 
ground leader or in related area. 

Child care asiist int (Aide)- High school 
vocational child care training course, '^t 
orientation training course In center. 

Equipped by education, training, and 
experience. 



Appropriately qualified 

Agreement to particlpatG in training pro- 
gram within first year of employmert 
and every year thereafter. 



Professional training in early childhood 
development and education desirable. 
Teacher— High school or equivalent 

, Head taacher=New Jersey nu sery 
school certificate plus 2 years nursery 
teaching experience, or New Jersey 
teacher's certificate v^ith nursery 
school endorsement plus 2 years ex- 
perience under qualified nursery 
teacher. 

Group teacher— 2 years collegep 15 
credits In nursery curriculum and 
child development plus 1 year experi- 
ence, or 15 credits In early childhood 
development and enrolled in college 
pius 2 years experience. 

Assistant-High school or secondary 
school graduate, or parent. 



0') 

X 



X 



X 
X 



QUALIFICATIONS OF CHILD CARE CENTER STAFF REQu^^ " ';^QER STATE LICENSING 

REGULATIONS==-Contlnued 



New Mexico. 
New '^^^ka^. 



puMlificatinns of djrnctor 

Mini, 
mum 

age Educntion and e^cpqr ience 



QufMiljCfjtioni of other stHff 



Mini, 
f'num 

age 



Lducation and experiericg 



Equipped for work required 

'^^ 21 College graduate with major in early, 
childfiood education.'^ 



21 Literate. = , ... 16 



N}ftfi Dfikotj ................ High school. .. . . .. ..... . . 

•,isio 2 years college with child development . 

courses, or 2 years experience plus 

high schooh 

Oklahijfna High school, or equivalent education and . 

ejcperience. 

<)f>nnn 21 Centers for over 30 children- 3 years 

conege with ernphasis on child devei- 
Qpment or related, or 3 years expe- 
rience. 

Thirty or less children— 2 years college 
with emphasis on child fievelopment 
or related, or 2 years experience. 



Equipped for work required ........ 

^'^21 Group head— Hfgh schrnl plus r. j . 
perierice. 

Group head for infdntfi . li'^^'i ^' 
nrionths-^Same, or forrnal L.iM'iiny n 
infant cafe or experience with aa 
thorized child care agency. 



Pennsylvania . 



21 



Z ypars college with 12 Ci-edlts in child 
developrnent, or 2 years lunior collegG 
with major in child devpioprneril. 



Rhode Island. 



Experitifice in administration, profes- 
sion. il preparation in approy igte field, 



South Carolirui . 
South Dakota.. 



21 



Tennessee . 
Te?^as. . 
Utah,,.. . 
Ve nont . . 



Virgtriia = 

Washington... 

West Virginia 



18 



21 



Equipped for work required . . , 
High school or equivalent, plus ^ y. 
experience. 



, Hiyh schrol or equivalent pIljs 2 years 

experience, or college graduation. 
H ly li school, or oquivaienti or acquisition 

of oquiynlency certificate in 3 years. 
Reasonaijlu knowledge of child growth 

nrul dcvelopme' ■ . 
I year experietv- or satisfdctory cnnv 

t>in.:itian of tr.iimny and experierrcc. 

IS GO' io=5 credits ........ 

Colleg graduate ,^ilh child develOpnmMf 

Or rt^lated mnjor, or 3 years exp^riant. 
High schoal . ... , — 



M 21 

31 21 



13 Teacher— High school or oquivaleiU. 
A'dp -Ability to read and write. 
, , . . . Equ ijpeci T work rtquirad ......... 



. . . Hlg^'' school . , . . ....... .... 

IS Equipped for work requirtjd 



Medical 
oxtimlnntion 
required—' 



Ini- 
tujily 



X 
i 



High -;ol or conipletion of child care X 
trainir n \; ograrn. 



High school, or equivalent education and Q'^) 

experience, 

15 Head teachers-Centers for over 30 chiU X 
dren— 2 years college with ernphasis 
on child development or related, or 
2 years e^cperlence, 
He^^d teacher -30 or less children -High 
school or f^qyjvalenti or I year expe* 
rjeiK?. 

Teacher— All centers=Hlgh school or 
equivalent, or 1 year ejcperience. 

Other professional staff-AI! centers — 
Approprhiito State licensing require* 
ments 

_ ... Group supervisor- Pre^school- High X 
school plus 1 year experience plus 
col lege credits or equivalent accept- 
able training in early childhood educa- 
tion. 

Group supervlsor-^School age— High 
school plus 1 year eKperience plus 
college or equivalent training in ele- 
mentary education plus abillly» in- 
terest and ejcperience in arts and 
craftSi music or recreational skills. 

Assistant group supervisor-High school, 
or 2 yr^arr experience as center aide. i 

Aide—Six years education plus 2 years 
experience, or combination of train- 
ing and experience, or completion of 
approved training program. 



Head teacher— Bachelor's degree pref^ 
erably with major in early childhood 
educatiO"., or combined education ar.d 
experienne, 

Assistai . .'^acher- High school plus 2 
years higher education or equivalent 
life experiences, 

Social worker^Bachelor's degree with 
major In sociology or related, prefer- 
ably with social work experience. 

Equipped for work required .............. 

Supervisor— High school or equivalent, 
or bachelor's degree in early ch ildhood 
education or related . or 3 years experi- 
ence in center wh.ch meets South 
Dakota licensing standards. 

Assistant- Completion of 1 cNId care 
tr.jinlng course, or 1 year ex:3erience. 



... ReasoiifiMQ knowledge of child growth X 

a.'id di^velopmcnt. 
IH Forma! training and/or v. ork e.Kporience . X 



X 

V) 



Annu- 
ally 



X 

X 



X 

X 
X 



X 



X 
X 



(.3) 

X 
X 
X 
X 

(0 



L3 E-^uipped for worh required = X 



^ See footnotes at end of table. ^ *^ 
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QUALIFICATIONS OF CHILD CARE CENTER STAFF REQUIRED UNDER STATE LICENSING 

REGULATIONS' Continued 



(,hi.ilitit:.itiOi!ri uf fllr-" [u! 



Mini- 
rnurn 



Mini' 
friuni 

nfju LtlucnfiOn nri'l (!i<t3Cf iqnno 



Merlicni 
c*»irr»!nfition 
rr*i]|Jlrf»d=^ 

iiii' Annu^ 
tkiliy tflly 



Wyoming ' 



HEW Recommondeci 
Guides for Day Cdre 
Licensing. 



High school or equiVtiiaot plus 1 jfi- 
provuJ coursti if) chilfi cieveloprntnit 
i\nd-, if or rnoi=c! f.hildren enrolle'l, 
2 yp.:\rh hiyher vdwcMmi wit' 1 cOiir'in 
in cliild d€VGlQpmont. or approved 
iri-service trjjniny course pi UG 1 cour^ie 
in child devoiOf)fr^^fit, 

Equipped for work required, Trainlrig In 
early childhood education or related 
area rsUggested (if no other staff moni = 
ber so trained), 

Necessary day care ^^cility management 
skills plus ability to effectively raiate 
to parents and community plus ability 
and willingneis to provide child care 
program which meets standards set 
forth in - -Guides/' 



IS 



Source I Uhild Om^ - mt:a and Fateriain, Comd\.teQ on Finance, 
Lhilteci rt.at^3 Senate, October 197-t 



Com plot inn of child core course, or, K 

if parent on staff of pnront co^op, 
' 4 fiours training, or, if nursery schoaj 
teacheTf possesiio!! of Wiscansin nurs^ 
sry ta^chifig certificate or evidence 
of m«iOling quoHf icatiomi for same. 



Training in early childhood education or X 
related area suggested for at least 1 
staff member. 

Caregiver Ability to read and write plus K 
qualifications or e)?perience to carry 
out a program emphasizing child de- 
velopment if 30 or more children 
enroiledf at least one staff member in 
the facility at! '".at 50^ of the time the 
center Is oper nust have Bachelor or 
Associate Arts ■^^'pyree plus 12 samaster 
hours in child jf^velopment of related 
field, or high ^- nool or equivalent plus 
3 years expr ' jnce, or Child Develops 
ment Associ u: certification or slrnilar 
status where ^ \oci\. State or Federal 
certif ica^^^n ,;irogram exists. 



MpplfGable to staff in i;:n*:*if5 edrjiig for children 2'/? snd ever; in 
Arkansai, 3 and ovtr; ..ih,v'riif3f 2 and ever; in New Hampshire, 3 and 
over,' in Wyoming, 2^.3ntl o^er 

' 16, if undtr adult sUfjerv!&r 

3 TB miimm required an 'uallv, in Massachusetts, ei'try 3 years; m Washing= 
Isn, every 2 yeari. 

* \f not under adult inE: ,.nn. 

* Every 6 msnths, if t v*'*. 
' 16 fer aides. 

T If high iGheol gradu^iEe v.if - it ' - ''"'ng in e3ri^ -hjdhopd development, 
nfiust empioy edueatjonal con i^'ti - * 

' TeaKhtrs and persons in ni! -v, ^ it jnt ui^^; ,:: M for aides; IS for 
othtr Infant staff. 

^Annual health certificate i?- .ui- ' :i uaj eKa,7i f^cemmended^ 

w Annual blood tgst and TB en^iii . 1 lual physical for facility apL - ators. 
At least 1 person 21 or over must he present Ir^ eenter during hours of 
lervici- 

N© person undei' 18 shall cisiume sole fesponsjbillty for children. 
" At least 1 regular staff member between 18 and BS. 
" May be required, 

n Chirt;} care workers; IS for assistants: 14 for st nt helpers. 
Every 2 years . . , u 

5' If d'^'ector itrvef in esoacity Of a 'r^in istrative executive only, hg need 
not meet education and pxperienci i^'^^i-.- . r^nenti relating to early childhood 
education but must hire head teach'., v.hq does. 

1* Personnel having ftsponsibHity a grau|i of children; howiver, pen 
sonnej in charge of infant/toddler group hnust be 2L 



If the nursery is licen^tJ'.' as n ''schoor* there must be 1 teacher who Is 
a high school graduate ^n'J !ids college credits. 

Every 3 years. 

16 for assistant ti?r^ensrs. 
^3 If over 6i or has health problem:- otherwise, every 3 years. 
--'^ [f kindergarten progjam provided^ mult be staffed by certifted teacher. 

Aides, 

Every 2 years; annual TE exam. 

Staff records must include current health card issued or approved by 
local county health department. 

Every 2 years with serQlOfy; annual TB e3<am, 
-\Agei education, e)?perifinfie data applicable to centers receiving public 
fundi. 

If sUo respnn^ible for d4i!y proj^rrim * ,njvit»es. 

Group head^ and group assistants who are not gualifred by acaderni^c 
degree or teaching eertineate: 17 for aldeil 18 for infant group assistants. 
If tuperviiing children. 
Applicahle to fulhtime facilitifis. 
physical e^tam recemmended; TB eKam required. 
Limited nufhbef may be betwfeen IS and 21. 
3^ Superviiors: IS for assistants; 14 for student helpers, 
younger aides may be used but conns! he counted in adult child ratio, 
16, if part^tlme and under adult supirvision. 

Full-time itaffj part-time aides wilh work permits may be younger, 
31 Locally applicable legal aye of maiorjty. 

i*Annual hnalth status review required, TB exam rccommendDd, 
Note: Current as of Mar. IS, 1974- 
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The Potential of 
the Public 
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tested. Thm result, in many cases, 
m& failure. 



Tm POTmriAL of Tm public soiools 

TO OETER E1£XIBI£ PROGRAMMING 



Critics of the idea that the 
PuQdHc school systsn should deliver 
early childhood services often base 
their opposition on claijiis that 
schools are rigid and inflexible, h 
sinple review of ttie facts will show 
that such allegations are groundless. 
To begin with^ the scope of public 
schOTl service has constantly on-- 
largM to meet the domnds of an ever 
expanding public schcol citizenry. 
Though schooling was once thm privi-- 
lege of only the wealthy^ public 
education began in the early 1800s 
by offering eleitienta^ education to 
the masses / regardless of social or 
econmic status. This role first 
bromdened to include secondary and 
post-- secondary schooling^ follcMed 
ntore recently by special education 
and pre-prijmari^ prugranis. Educational 
opportunities in the United States 
now exceed those in any other country 
in the world quite a feat for a 
"rigid'* institution. 

Charges of infl xibiHty Lri thc^ 
schools' curriculuTi are as difficult 
to back up* FrOT t^e three R's^ we 
have gone full cycle • Any topic from 
basket weaving to drug abuse to y^a 
to values clarification can be found 
sarev^re in various school curricula, 
Wimn tine public felt the schools' 
responsiiility was to develop the 
^'^^ole individual" rattier than sijTply 
teach basic skills, the institution 
responded. It responded not only with 
a broadened curricula but with nore 
modem approaches, as ex«plified 
the new niai± and linguistics prograns. 
In fact, so eager vmrm tte sctools to 
meet the public needs, that nmny 
hastily conceived progranis were jjrple^ 
mented before tiiey ^^^re properly 
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Vtiv tJien, critics will respond, 
are there only about 1^300 docimfented 
alternative schools out of niDre than 
90^000 pi^lic schools^ if tim schools 
are so flexible? There are several 
reasons. Options and innovations 
increasingly teve j^rroated classrocm 
activities in the regular school, 
lessening tlie me for separate 
schools. Ihe U.^.-. Office of 
Education's National Diffusion 
Network underscores this fact in a 
200-page ^»klet pi^lished U\is year 
describing recmt innovative prograins 
that have been found to work in the 
pi^lin schools. FurUierTOre, both 
parents and school ^rsomel wisely 
Yrnvm beccne nore cautious about 
eliminating proven prograins for Uiose 
\^ch are still of cjueotionable 
effectiveness. The pittic's desire 
to establish the edi^ational validity 
of programs is reflected in fche grow-- 
ing national irovQ^nt to return to an 
CTf?hasis on basic skills. 

Thus, ev^ a brief look at public 
education shows it to be in a contin-- 
uous state of flux. Cliangas do not 
occur overnight, nor could they in 
any otiier settijig. For one reason, 
tha effects of new programs ^on 
children must first be evaluated. 
Secondly^ abandoning an inve^ t jnent in 
books / niaterials, training ^nd the 
like is warranted only after careful 
review. The schools, li^e any p\±>lic 
agen^/ are accountable for e^^pendi-' 
tures of public niDni.ea. Finally, 
schools are responsible for servicing 
mtire COTnTunities and progrms must 
be teoadly reflective of cOTttunity 
reeds. 

In one place or mother , the 
pi^lic sdiool Sj'stsn has already 
danonstrated its ability to provide a 
variety of forms of OTnprAensive 
early childtood services 1) A iTOk at 
most kindergartens and primary grades 

83 
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wi 11 ahc^ an active cana*rn txjyiml 
chdIdrGn's intellectual dGveloyjiKint 
to Uielr scxri.al, cuDtioral and 
phy&ical w^lWjoing. A discussinn 
wltli any olciiiantar^ tt^achor wi 11 
reveal skillH in tlieBo latter atoaB 
of wliiah tliG paJjlic Is ottcn unavs^ciro. 

jxjrsorii^el would bo otolo to brinq 
Bimilcirly brfvicl eKfx^rtip^f" t o ohildron 
own soonor tlirough proochcjol pro- 
gr,ruTii5, 2) For years ^ suhoolB fiavtJ 
been concorncid with nutrition and 
have regular iy errployed full-tirm 
nutritioniats or dieticians. 3) HaTC-- 
based procjrajns opera te in connection 
wiyi public schools in Yakin^, 
Washijicj ton ; Water loo ^ Iwai 
diicago/ Illinois; among otJiers. 
4) Schools are gaiJiing experience in 
early serening, diagnosis and 
prc^Bcrlptlon procodureB, particularly 
in Uic field of special ^ucation. 
Ihese services should ultimately be 
uxtGnd^ to all rfdldren from birth* 
Parnnts' rights ard protectod^ Eome- 
times through state legislation^ ta 
challenge diagnostic assessments* 
'Hie Brookline Early Education Project 
In Brooklina (Mass J PitollG Schools 
creates a partrfeership between the 
education and medical professions ^ 
providing madicai and p^chological 
diagnosis and ronediation ^ v^en 
necessary/ during the child's first 
si^ y^jars of life. 5) The use of 
social TOrkers, counselors^ psychol- 
ogist i psychiatrists^ and mMical 
personnel is established practice in 
the public schools. 

All of these factors wmbine to 
dt^Tonstxate an inteiTial MpajDility 
in the schools to provide a varied 
of early childhood services. Further 
diversity is possible oonteacting 
with other agencies or Institutions 
which meet prefer standards ^ such as 
family day care bmespgroip day care 
hcires^ day care centers^ oammi^ 
health services/ and so forth. 

Smm questions ttB ooimunity may 



want to raiBG with tlia mcItdoI board in 
£]ettinc} cpalB aJxl priorities might 

1. How soon dcveloprTontal 
screening will begin (it 
is of ton recaniiGnded tliat 

thir? prrxrtirj^s bogi n at bii^Ui) ; 

2. At w\vit aqe child care 
services will be available 
tlirough tha public schTOls 
on a volimtary basis; 

3. Whether extanded chile' care 
will be offered beyond 
regtilar s^ool hours and for 
how long^ 

4. WheUier early diildhood and 
child care prograjtis will be 
available on a year--round 
basis? 

5. The desiraMlity of progranis 
vs^ich are outside thQ school 
setting / su^ as hane--bas®3 
or family day care honies; 

6. littiether within a carprehen- 
sive child devel^ment pro- 
gram, errphasis ^ould be 
placed on any partidilar 
OT^nent e.q,, cognitive 
and affective developnent, 
socialisation skills, 
physical development , etc, 

Witiiin a flexible Btoicture, 
however^ it is essential to develop 
continuity between preschool progrOTis 
and prljna^ grades- Wiere there is 
lade of such aoordination in iTiDst 
current progrOTS, presdiool gains have 
bem sham to dwiinish by seven/ 
eight or nine, Developnental pro^aTO 
must be designed to continually build 
upon aajuired skills aM Militias* 

ProgrOTS for yoitf^ chlltoen are 
Mo^niz^i to differ in mny rays 
from \^t we nonnally Uunk of as 
"schoolMg." Play/ foreKarple, has 



been f oiard to be a necegsai:Y conponent 
of early childhOTd programs, valii^le 
in tlie developnent of sociallguig 
skills^ coordination and concept 

developrent. Nomallyi at tJhis level 
pj:ogress is r^^ord^ but children are 
not graded. Careful attention should 
be given to all aapects of tlie ahild's 
development ~ physical^ anDtiomlf 
soaial and ijitellectual* Bnf^hasis on 
building (/rnitive skills usually 
iiicreasGB as the child enters elemen- 
tary school. Preschool lays the 
conceptual foundations for this work/ 
but ccmprehensive early cdiildho^ 
prograina are equally or more ooncerned 
vv^ith oyier aspects of thQ dilld's 
developiTBntp We see the presd^l 
program^ therefore^ not siirply as a 
d^owroard eKtension of traditional 
schooling but as a healthy ne^ torn 
of location which should have a 
positive In^ct on ciiangea ne^ed in 
the primary grades^ such as amller 
class iizes and greatar individualiza^ 
tlon* 

Early chilffliood e^^perts often 
disagree about basic theories of child 
developnmt. We shall mention ji^t 
t^ niDdeni approaches #u.ch have had 
great influence on the various pro-- 
grajn niDdels introducai. Ihe first 
grows out of the wrk of Jean Piaget, 
Piagat outlinaa three major periods 
of developTient dicing tim first 15 
years of life vW.ch are costposed of 
sub-periods au^ stages^ eadi ri^re^ 
seiiting prer^juLsite skills and 
JcnOTledge for sidDsaquent stages. 
Piagetians stress the diaowe^-devel- 
opmmtal inBthod in k^p^ig with his 
belief that ^'intelligenoe OTerges as 
it is nurtitred, it gram as td® child 
has things to act i^n," In contrast, 
the work of Arnerican p^drologist 
B, F* Skimer disregards the pro«ss 
by viiich a duld tddenks, si^gestmg 
instead that a BtumJ^us-^response 
aj^roadi ijtplants learning tpon the 
tabula rasa of a child's brain* Ihe 
^al is to produCT specific b#iavioral 
cii^ges throi^h stiitiuli introduMd hy 



tlie bcacher in a planned sequance. 

Early diildhood programs will 
vaiTy greatly in philosophy^ methodol-- 
ogy and orphasis from one s^iool sys-- 
tern to anottier and possibly £ran one 
sctool or classrocin to another^ based 
on local needs and preferences* 
Already there bxb niany possible cur- 
riculun models, of \diich the follcwing 
represent just a f©^i 

(^ild De velopnient M^el , Ihis is 
an Individual ^ develqpnental rodel 
stressing ^ildren's abili^ to beGane 
self -direct^ ^ independent learners. 
It aiiTB to ^iiance diildren's self^ 
imge; to proroote their physical and 
social wll-being; to fomi a tosis 
for fomal language skills and con^ 
ceptuai awarmess; md to liable them 
to understand and deal wiUi their otch 
tions^ Much of tliis ia acoaTplished 
ttoo^h taadier-assist^ piay- Parents 
are involved in mmy activittas to 
increasa their knowledge of «diild de- 
veloprent. 

Education Model, ^sen edu-- 
cation advocates work to create an 
OTvirpment rei^ponsive to ciiildren^s 
individual ne^te* Thm teacdier acts 
as resource peraon and ^^rimenter 
v^ile ctuldren puo'sue their own inter-- 
ests in various activity areas ^ such 
as art^ music, language arts, soiree, 
nmth and blodcs. Group activities are 
also used. Little distinction is 
rmd^ betwen work and play^ since play 
is perceived to be m educativiB process. 

Vhm ttesp onsivs Model > Tliis typm 
of progrm starasses tiie development of 
children's intellectual ^ilities and 
their posltiTO self-image. It focuses 
on their SOTSory and perc^tual abil- 
ities # Iwguage developnent^ concept 
fownation/ protolen solving and ab- 
stract thinking. The progrOTi is 
individualize and is atrurtTOed to be 
responsive to the child. 'Amjgh 
si^ed for spontanei^, tiiiB niodel 
a^^ecte Uie teacAer to offer, subtle 
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c3\.jid£\ncG in work and play. 

Ccxfiiit j^yely Orlentgd Model. I icre 
the curriculijii is' both teacher-^con-- 
trolled and child--controllcd* Although 
the teacher maintains jiidivldualized 
daily losson ploiis fpr each cliild, the 
child also mleotB frwly £xom rnxjiig 
several structured situations during 
ttia day, LcUiguage developnent is 
integrated into all activitias in 
toth work and play. S^juential iGarn- 
ing operates on four levels- 

o the object Imvml = ej^ri- 
ances with real objects and 
places ; 

o the Index level opportuni^ 
ties to recall an object when 
presented with an a^ect or 
a part of it; 

o the sjTTibol level - the use of 
pictures , rtiDdelB / aaid 
drarnatic play in place of real 
obiects; 

o the siqn level - the ireaningful 
use of wordB and numerals* 

Teachers vyork with parents^ enoouraging 
cooperation in the hare to aid the 
cognitive grc^h of the child. 

Bahavior Analysis J^^el* 
Through beliavlor analysis^ 
tjeachers encourage and modify 
childran's behavior through 
reinforcOTsnt by tokens or by 
offerlrig praise. The toke^i 
systsTi is used for motivation 
in teaching children reading, 
TOiting and naUi skills, the 
maijn objectives of Uiis typm 
of prograni, instruction 
normally is individualized 
Uirough the use of prograinTed 
materials. Parmts use Uie 
reinforc^TEnt syst^ at heme 
to strengldiOT the program's 
leamiiig objectives. 



While these ivo6b1b depict only 
a fGw of the options available, they 
give some idea of the wi4e range of 
IMssibilitias, from the open, 
discovery abroach to the highly 
structured approach. Schools have 
already shown their ability to offer 
diversified pr^ranis which include 
facets of all of thm various iiTDdels 
above* 

Philadelphia public schools 
oiDorate Get Set Day Care with Title XX 
funds of the Social Security Act, 
Hiis year-'round pr^ram provides tihree 
and four^year'-old diildr^ and SOTie 
older Ghlldr^ with CCTprehensive 
activities thmt CTphasize educational 
e5^ria:iceS/ stress parent participa-' 
tion, and include social, healtii and 
nutritional services. Under tiiis 
program^ eKtended day care is avail- 
able frati 7 A*M* to 6 P*M, 
Philadelphia schools also sponsor 
parent cooperative nurseries^ pre- 
kindergarben education^ infant day 
care, Head Start and Follow Through 
through other progrOTS. At least 
eight different curriculum models are 
used within ttiese progrania, 

Sev^ different types of early 
chiiaiood prograins exist within 
dtiicago's pi^lic sdiools. They ^pha- 
size child developnent through Head 
Start, Follow Wirough, diild-p^ent 
centers/ early chil'SiOQd education^ 
bilingual early diildhood prograrns^ 
hOTie visiting instruction teains, 
and home--baaed early childhocd 
education. Here again ^ aims., objec^ 
tives and ^proaches differ ac^rding 
to varying needs. 

So far, we have not nentioned 
the ^fontessori rtethod which uses a 
prepared enviroment and cognitive 
materials designed for specific 
stages of growth to develop children's 
self-iTOtivation* Altiiough tiie teacher 
offers guidance, children pursue ttielr 
own interests and move thOTiselves 
to^'ard learning. Advocates of this 
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method should be pLeased to learn that 
the first piJtjlic elammtary ftontessori 
school opened in SeptCTtoer in 
Cincinnati, showiiiq the schools' 
recoqnition of this as a viable 
option as well as the Jtontessorians ' 
repognition of the advantages of 
pLiblia schcx^ls, Tfiis developmnt was 
reportfid in the Anierican MDntessori 



SDclety's newslQtt'ar as "a mjor 
milestone, " 

In addition bo versatility in 
cuxriculun and mstlicdology, the 
public school systiM could offer 
servires to the VBry yowg tiirough 
various n^ia. The follOTlng chart 
lists only sore of the r^saibilitiesi 



School Board 



Superintendent 
of Schools 



Superintendent of 
Early Childhood 
Education 



iCE Parent 
Advisory Council 



— ^ i 1 ^ 1^ 

Home-based Family Group Pay Care School Site Mobile 

Progranns Day Care Day Care Centers Centers Centers 

Homes Homes 
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All Of the above mmB of provid- 
ing early childhood services are pos-- 
sible under the auspices of ths public 
schools. Family c3ay care honas serv-* 
ing five or six children and group day 
care homes (eKtanded or modifial 
fmdly residents serviiig up to 12 
chil?dreii) v^ich nieet projxir staiidtird;; 
could be a^roved for child care, 
Scliools could provide on-site early 
childhood prograiTis and services, as 
Vi^ll as extended day care* These 
services might also be provided tiirough 
day caro centars at work sites, apart-- 



merit buildings, contmjni^ centers, etc. 
Mobile enters represwt yet another 
possibility, since they nay go from 
one area to motiier offering child 
care services to tile earmunity for 
designated periods during ttie week. 

AdndniBtrative structure will 
vaiy accordinq to the type and 
breadth of servi^s offered. The 
following organisational diart outlines 
one possible structure but is not 
intend©! to delimit the possibilities s 



School Board 






Superintendent 
of Schools 






Superinte 
Early Ch 
Educs 


ndent of 

Idhood 

ition 



ECE Parent 
Advisory Council 



I 1 1 1 1 I 

ECE HFALTH ECE EDUCATIONAL ECE STANDARDS ECE RESEARCH ECE SOCIAL ECE 
SERVICES SERVICES MAINTENANCE AND DEVELOPMENT SERVICES EVALUATION 

I I I . I J 1 



Directors of Programs 
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Departanants placed under the superin-- 
tendent of early diildhood education 
in smm cases may be tassiitiilated in 
existing structures within the schcDOl 
hierarchy^ but they are shgwi here as 
separate administrative OTtponents. 
Coordination in all of timm areas 
would be provided for all types of 
care offered, whether through fanilly 



day care hariGSi haiie-based programis 
or school centers. 

InterTrediate administrative per- 
sonnel will be nerassaiy for super-- 
vision of programs including family 
and group day care hameSp Se^^ral 
pDSsibilities are: 



Superintendent of ECE 



Administrative 
PersQnnei 



Elementary School 
Principal 



(Pre-K to 6) 



ECE Priricipal 



(Pre-K center. 
pre^K and K. or 
pre^K thru 3) 



Elementary 
Principai 



iCE teacher 
administrator 



ECE Center 
Director 



Director* Family 
and Group Day 
Care Homes 



In the first exaiTple, tlie elementary 
school principal becanes regponsitle 
for pre-kindergarben prog:carns in the 
school, as well as for those in the 
elenentary grades. Ihe pjrincipal, 
in Budi caaes, should have or receive 
training in early childhood education 
and child developcnent* A second option 
is to have a certified early childhood 
aininistrator as principal of a center 
or sdiool serving pre-K's, pre-K and 
kindergartOT, or pre-^K through tinm 
third grade* Hiirdly, where pre-school 
prograins are added to elOT^nta:cy sdiool 



services, and vAiere the elmentary 
school principal is not knowledgeable 
in this field, a teacher adninistrator 
my be appointed to wers^ the pre-K 
progrOT. In ttie foiarth mmtplB, 
directors of early childhood centers 
are inclined in tte adrdnistoative 
structure. Lastly , the structure in- 
corporates tiie adninistrative leader-- 
ship of family and gro^ day care hemes , 
The siie of administrative departoents 
and toeir stnicture and the t^es of 
seir^ices offered mil depend qpc^n the 
size of the connrtiaiity and locally 
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debermined nGodsi, 

Clearly, Uie public schools are 
test suited to coordinate cind manage 
early childliood programs. Not only 
do they exist in every type of camiu- 
nity, but they also have an estajDlished 
aaTllnistrati^/^ structura ard eKperience 



in rtianaging large-scale procjrarns. Of 
^jually inportant significance is the 
schools' dariDnEtrated ability to 
provide felxibility in curriciiliin, 
nisthc^o].cjgy, and delivery mechanistis. 
Anyone who argues differently has little 
Icnowledge of v^t is going on in the 
schTOls toSay* 
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Pimm imQummrr 
AMD Phmn EDua\TioN 



General Background. Public educa-- 
tion is a collective^ rather than an in^ 
dividual^ fimction. Funded in great 
part by local ccfmiunities^ it repre- 
sents an ijiveBtment in their future 
citizens, Detennijiation of school 
policy is ^trusted to local school 
board niesnbers vrfio, in turn^ represent 
the entire comuinity* 

Traditionally, parent involvoTient 
in public schools has been assure 
through approval or rejection of schwl 
board members, school bord issues^ and 
property tax millages. In Uiis 
schools ronain accountable to the con- 
nmnity for their governance policy a:^ 
their use of fur^ds. Parents also have 
had access, either individually or in 
groups, to school board moTtoers, ad^ 
minis tra tors, counselors, and t-eachers* 
tegani^ed groupa, like the FThf have 
attempted to act as liaisons between 
parents and- the schools* 

Over the last decade, parent ad- 
visory councils have increased in 
number, initiated by state or f^eral 
legislation or 1^ parents or schools 
Uianselves. Many parent activities, 
including social, educational, and 
trajjiing prograM, are sponsored by 
the schools. Yet even with accelerate 
efforts to develop clos^ ties betwe^ 
parents and schools, reports ccme in 
frcm Head Start, Title I ESEA, and 
locally^initiatad parent prograins that 
this goal is difficult to attain. 

Is it, as some of the literature 
suggests, that schDols are closrt 
societies^ that tiiey are insensitive to 
needs of miriorities and tiie poor, or 
that they are the ^elusive dcmain of 
professionals? Vte think not^ 



ISrm followjjig represent acme of the 
most caimoniy cit^ barriers to parents' 
involVOT^nt in the schools i 

apathy 

^ shyness, lack of confidence 

- sensitivity to criticiOT 
lack of baby-sitter 

- desice to avoid discussion of a 
problm 

feeling that child is doing well 
in sctool 
^ lack of av^eness of liDW to be- 
rare involved in sctool activi- 
ties 

- feeling of suspicion toward any 
government agency or authority 
figure 

Ihesi are genuine problOTs v^ich cer- 
tainly ne^ to be addressed and over- 
ecrne. Blame, hov^ver, has ^roneously 
been placed on the schools in too many 
insttmcas, Sev^al fundamental pre-^ 
re^iaites to parental Involvainent 
seani so far, to have been overlookol. 

Ch^mels for input to ttie schools 
should be tiie sane for all^ regardless 
of social, econoniic or political 
status. To assure this rights parents 
and others in tha caTiTTunity should 
be lowledgeable in tow tte school 
systM operates p They stould partici^ 
pate in sctool boMd elections or 
elections of officials vto appoint 
miwl b^rd martoers and toiow these 
rmtb^s are responsible to thOT for 
actions tak^. ^ey should be infonnsd 
of tteir right to attend board meetings, 
be ©noouragBa to do so, and be aware of 
the p^rTOOlure for adtoessing the toard. 
TSiey should be ao^ainted voith the 
school structore and the fmic^ons of 
various d^M'tinents and p^^nnel, 
This will mable than to Imow to ^^yhan 
th^ can take a ^oblan or question. 
They ©hould also be inforned of ser-- 
vices available Uirough the schwols* 
This Information could be oiSmed 
through govertment or sociology OTurses 
in high school, adult or parant educa- 
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tion courses, loprent- teacher ineetings^ 
the ntedia ai^ distrliutod literature. 
Many of the aforOTsntionod inh^ibitiona 
will disappear when parant^ undarstarKi 
schDol procedure and tow to use it. 

In "On Early Lmmingi The Modi- 
fiability of Hunrnn Potential^'* Ira J, 
Gordon states that education agencies 
through the rrodia^ hero visits/ group 
nieetings or ccxriTiunity college courses 
shoiild establish means for informing 
parBnts and tlie cOTniunity of processes 
for jxirticipating in and mfluencing 
*?choQl dTOisions. He cautions ^ however^ 
thati 

An irrportant pliase of work^ 
ing with parents in developing 
new relationships involves 
und^starriing the roles and be-^ 
havior of those vAio for their 
own ends wish to destroy the 
systOT. Parents need just as 
much help to cope with the de= 
mgogues in their own midst as 
they do to cope with the ^steii. 
Arrogance is not an exclusive 
trait of any one group. It is 
often easy for an organized^ 
strident minority to seize con'- 
trol of a new cartnitte^r to 
attract attention ^ and to ruin 
the developnent of cross'^roup 
ties. Professionals need to 
realize that such forces prey 
not only on the reasonable 
frustrations of pareoits^ but 
also on the possible guilt 
feelings and self-^doubts of 
professionals. As we learn to 
change^ then, we may be in for 
sonie hard tiiE^s^ and we need 
to be cle^ about wi^t we seek. 



Anotiier prerequisite is tliat 
schools be ad^uately funded to becare 
the camunity resource they are anneant 
to te* Sctools are tow limited in 
meeting many needs, not by design but 
by financial restraints, Ttm rore 
p^ple are drawn to the schools for . 

1 
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sarvicea^ tiie niDre involvod ttioy will 
bocaix3, 

E^arl y Ctiildhood Progrciriia , As 
stat^^ school boards are elect^l or 
appoints by elected officials aM 
therefore are responsihle to all cctn- 
munity maTters. Before iinplOTenting 
an early childliood prograiii, it is the 
board's responsibility to iTake itself 
aware of tlia needs, priorities and 
goals of the entire citis^enry it 
serves. Input should be sought through-- 
out planning, developiient and evalua- 
tion stages. This can be done through 
questionnaixes^ open hearings^ parent- 
teacher m^tings, advisory couru-il 
meetingo, and school board meetings. 
The n^ia, local stopping centers and 
coTiTTunity centers can be utilize in 
disseminating infojmation. 

Early childhood programs should 
afford contacts with parents v\4iich may 
not ^ist for the upper grades. 
Schools' coordination of early screen-^ 
ing proc^ures for physical and mo- 
tional handicaps will provide benefi- 
cial contacts with parents and children 
before childrOT enter school. Prior 
to the tiine the child enters the pre-- 
school program, the parent and child 
should visit the school and meet 
teachers and other personnel. This 
helps in accliination, as well as in 
providing an early school-^hoite contact. 

During the year, involverent can 
be fosterad in many vays. .toiong them 
are I inforriml discussions when parents 
bring children bo school and pick than 
up; parent^teacher conferences; parent 
nights and social activities; parent 
wrkshops; meetings of all parents and 
staff; conrtmnication tirough parent 
newsletters^ telephone calls and notes 
sent hone; progress reports; hone 
visits; and ^irents rooi^ for learn- 
ing r socializing I receiving infoCTiation 
on and discussing school progress* 

Oftmi parents are hir^ as para^ 
professionals and given inservice 



training by the achools, llie 
strongly 0u:|j^DOJCts this practice as a 
means of gtir^gUTening comminity* 
school tiaa onOTuragas developinent 
of career lic3d©r progranis to offer 
parapicoSemmmlB the opportunity bo 
beccTO teach^^ in the school. Sub- 
stitution of mtrained or unreliable 
volunteers pmd staff sliould not 
allowed, 

'Ihe above suggestions are not 
new, Wiey tmm been triea witti vary- 
ing degrees o£ success/ as have variou.^ 
parental involvOTent programs sinae 
public Vacation b^an. Much tope 
could be placid on early childhood edu-^ 
cation procc nTO as a new connecting 
link which jiyy further bridge the gap 
between toM and school , 



Parerit Education* Parent ^uca^ 
tion has ^^^al purpoBess to mcreasa 
irdividu©-!^ coTpetence in raising or 
working wit]a children, to give parents 
a positive .^^^^e of thCTselves ae 
caregivers md people, and tc' increaa^ 
proficienay confidence in their 
knowl^ge skills, in g^eral. 

Tlioucfh m^r^om ackrovledges the 
grave respomibility of parenthood^ 
niOBt people h^ve no training as parent® 
aM little toawledge of child develop-- 
ment. For thi$ reason^ sctools are 
beginning to prwiDte parent ^ucation 
courses fot students^ as prospective 
parents, in jwiior smd senior high 
sctool, Om i^sanple is Bcploring 
ChildhPod d^eloped by the Eaucation 
Developinerit C«OTi^te in Na^on/ Massa-- 
diusetts and mjipported by the Office of 
Child Developoent withucooperation fron 
the Office of Education, firing the 
1974-75 schDOi ymax^ field tests in- 
cluded 60S agtancies in 48 states^ 486 
of v*iich vrace ^blic schools. Student© 
Bpmi £o\xt tows a w^k in field work 
with young chilcten (the advmtages of 
pi:tolic school sponsorship of early 
cMl^^od pTOg^OTS to tbim type of 
progrOT wouXfli be many) arri tiiree hourt 



a week in claasroati instruction* The 
progr^ enccnpaases five units i "work- 
ing with children^'- "seeing develop^ 
rmmt," "family ard society," "stress 
effects on childrearing/' and "helping 
children wititi special needs," 

Parenttood ^ucation is also ne^ed 
by tJiosa vAio are now ^irents and should 
be an iji^rtant coniponent of any pre- 
BGhOT]= program. Its use may increase 
the possibilities of su^Drtive activi- 
ties by p^OTte* Skill teainmgi 
household and budget managCTent^ aca- 
demic courses and tte like might also 
be encoi^aged, since parent skills in 
ttiese areas could etihance the heme 
mvironm^t for the child. Such 
pr^rams do exist. The follc^ing are 
gc^ exs^les: 

1) Parent education is a basic 
cOTponent of California's Early Child-- 
hrod Education program, Through semi-* 
mxB, classes at the sct^Dol site or in 
m^ile classrocnis, guided dDservations 
of children, stiall group meetings^ 
parent-^teacher conf fences, home 
visits, informational materials and 
school-^lram ocmtrunicationsi parents 
may st^y a wide viuriety of subjects, 
based on their needs and desires. 

2) A major goal of the P^ent 
Re£^iness Project m Detroit's R^ford 
Union School District is to taach 
par^ts how to develop iji their child-- 
r^ the skills nTOessary for future 
academic achievement through specific 
activities ard an ^u^ichM program. 



3) The Brookline Early Mixtion 
Project in the Brookl;me, Jtossachusetts 
public schools is itself a hme-basal 
parmt ^ucation pro-am bo help 
parents understaid yAiy their ^ildr^ 
act tte ymy th^ do and how they can 
best encoi^age their children's opti-^ 
mm developnmt. This parent training 
program b^l^ at birtJi along with 
contijiuous TOnitoring of infants' healtt 
aixi devel^ment by medical personnel* 
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Mcmt BchcxjlB tliat huve preschool 
services new offer pcirent aiuccition as 
an integral part of or as an adjunct 
to ttmir programs* 



Parent In^^Iven^t. TliiJDC^ v^o 
charge timt public scFiools do hot atym 
fwenhal part Lcipcitlon in thair act:! vi-- 
ties shDuid be enOTUraged to taj<e a 
closer look at some prograttis nw i.n 
existonce. 

For exairpla, the preschool program 
in the ^racuse; N. school district 
attarpts to davelcp a positive rela-- 
tionship between each parent and at 
least one staff niOTber so ti%at a 
'*frierd" is available to discuss 
parents' concerns. Participation in 
ham visits, school visits^ field trips 
and attOTdance at their child' s health 
exam are normal procadure, Ihey share 
their skills with other parents and 
with the ahilitoori/ as well as Gonteib-^ 
ute to raw materials for classrociTiSi 
They engage in adult social activities, 
Gorrtminity irtprovsment^ arts and 
crafts projects and hatienaking educa- 
tion projTOts. Parerita also are urged 
to attend workshc^iSf conferences and 
discussions with staff marbars to 
better understand the prograjii and its 
goals. 



serve on various subcatrtnitteeB ai^ 
fxablish a newsletter, 

Chicago Public Schools offer seven 
ty^s of preschool prDgramSf all of 
v^ich accively prctnote parent partici-- 
pat ion. Parents are involve in the 
foLlowljig ways I 

® as paraprofessionals; 

^ as policy advisory oonmittee 
delegates ; 

^ as participants in poliQ? ad- 
visory conrnittw activities; 

^ as participants on steering 
caTmittees and in icorrndttee 
activities I 

* in wDrkst^ participation,' 
in psyrent program developtnmt 
and leadership training 
programs* 

Given these aKaitpleSr it is clear 
that in many localities schools are 
encouraging parents to beccme involved. 
Perhaps before we are led to believe 
ttmt most parents feel excluded frciTi 
the schools, we should note the finS^ 
ings of Leo J* Shapiro i clmOTan of a 
private survey fum m Chicago. Shapiro 
states tiiat "schools are roentioned 
positively by p^ents five tiros for ^y 
single negative word tihat's spoken," 



Ttie Get Set Day Care program in 
the Philadelphia school syston has 
parent bodies c^eratlng at several 
levels* All parents or guardians of 
children enrolled in the progrm may 
be mOTbers of the center councils v^ch^ 
in turn, elect officials and repre-^ 
sentatives to the area council. Atm 
ccwiciis serve clust^s of centers and 
are wrrprised of two representatives 
elected from each c^t^ council. Each 
area rauncil tiien elects two repre-- 
sentatives to ti^e highest body, the 
Policy Mvisory Carmittee, which relate 
directly to the school board, All rneet 
at least once or twice a rnonth. In 
addition to fr^juent opportimities for 
input ttoough these oow^ils, parents 



Ccnclusion ^ The school boanJ of ^ 
fers ^e best means of total cotnmmity 
representation iji setting policy for 
children -s services, v^ere the ocCTtiuni-^ 
ty is informed on hPw to effectively 
use this process. Developnent of this 
procedural kno^l^ge stould be the 
first step in assuring parental parti-- 
cipatlon in sctool poli^-mrting, Thm 
scl^ols' prima^ otphasis imst neces-' 
sari3.y remlri on tte childr but tjie 
d^ld as a part of the fOTily unit* 
ite mDre the parent inderstands program 
activities ^d is inrolved in support^ 
ive v^ys, the namwer the gap between 
tarte md sdiool and tte greater the 
h^iefit to toth ^Id and Canlly. 
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TOE PRKTr MMERS VS. OJAIITO PROFANE 

Vttiy has the AFT takm a f Ioti 
position gainst ^mting pitilic ixmSs 
tn private for-profit day-care opera- 
tions? Basi«lly^ after irore than five 
years of saeirig a signulf icant nvjtter of 
private^profit operatioiis take Bd^mn^ 
tage of a g£:^h\g nwber of wrkijig 
famdlies' ne^s for duld care, Uie 
fPI has conclude that the drive for 
^ofita by tteae entrepreiiews produces 
tim worst day-^care service available. 
Making a profit is inocnpatible with 
providijng ^Jality prolans. 

Bq^^a nsion of Profit pay Care derations 

Since 1966 , the dramatic incrsMe 
in the nuntier of v^rking vwtiai witii 
duldren below the age of si>: has been 
follcpb^^ by a ccnparable inerease in 
the percantage of chil^m three to 
five ye^s old enrolled in preprirarY 
prograins* According to "Praprirr^^y E^i-^ 
rollnienti'* a 1974 report of the Natdon-- 
al Center for Education PtaUstlea^ the 
niSTtoar of votien in the v?Drkforae \dth 
children in this age ^coup has in- 
creased from 1,7 million to 2*7 milliori 
while enrollnient of three to five*ye^- 
olds has increaaed frciTi 3*7 niillion to 
4*7 million over thia period (froni 
29 percant to 45 percent of all diil^ 
dren three to five years old) . 

With tile grwing dM^nd for day-- 
para services ard stiiWLiat^ by the 
prospects of a f^eral dilld--care pro- 
-am vWch wDuld grant s^sidles to 
prof itHtiotivatea operators (vetoed by 
Nixon in 1971) , large corporations 
began to anrowice inveatoent plans in 
the field* Mew sat^)aniea mxe created 
overnight and acrne of fer^ securities 
on the stock imrkat* Descrying this 
^velopii^t a niJtber of ^ticles 
J, Richard Elliott in tiie business 
magazine, BaCTon^a i re^t^ in 1971* 

ft'iwta ^torpriae hasn*t taken 



Img to disoQver tliat a vast and 
virtually imta^ed market. stoics 
rea^ to su^rt imssive de- 
.velopneatr urider businssglike 
matMgOTent, of wll*-concemM, 
quali^*controlled omt^a for 
the care and taadung of stall 
diildren. 

The article comted over 25 day- 
care ^erationB tiiat offered st^c to 
iji\^stors in a short two-year period 
between 1969-71* Bhus^ along with the 
continued ^c^rth in the ninrber of 
smaller o^rator-c^ad In-taiB care 
sntarprises, this new davelc^itiBnt 
seened to signal a imxket pot^tial in 
diild care, organizable aroiaid larga 
OQiTtr^cial mterpriaes* However, cw* 
rent information indicates that the 
predicted scale of this oo^orate- 
based e^^msioni partiCTiarly in the 
fom of fran^islng, hM not naterial-' 
izedi 

The mst recent count of day-care 
centers r oMducted by the Education 
Ocnmission of the States (July 1975) , 
^cws 34 1 161 licmaed or approved cen-* 
ters in tiie Unitea Stabee (Table 1) * 
In an earli^ atidy^ the U*S* Depart-- 
tomt of Health, laucattm and Welfare 
(197 3) estiinated the rimiber of pro^i- 
etary o^rations at approximataly 40 
percent of all lipenaed outers* Assibti' 
ing Urn ptt^centage ha^ remalnad rela-^ 
ti\^ly constant, this puts the current 
niitber of for-profit centers at about 
13,600, 

While the profit-mticing sector of 
child care has not blosaomed into a 
major new inveatoent B^m for large 
oo^orationa, mcxm operatims have 
e^^OTd^ (Table 2) , Ibaae firms stmd 
ready to take advanta^ of legislation 
v^di TOuld allow aubaidies to pxLmtBf 
for-profit caters, 

Evaluations of Prot^ieta^ Cantors 

studies pravdde detailed de-» 
acripticns of the kir^ of services 
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offered ^ for-pEOfit operations. The 
first Btx^, "Windwa oti Day Care/" waa 
oanducted ^ ti^ National ttuucii of 
Jewish ^toftten (MCOW) in 1970 ^ and a more 
recent sti^ conducted by tha QiiM 
frtelf are League of Jirerica (OTA) in 
1974. 

In ODnducting its stu^i ttie tW3W 
visited 127 proprietary day-care een-^ 
ters located in all the rajor regiOTis 
of the coimtry. All but six of tte 
pr^rietMy centers visited wre inde- 
pandant entaiprisesi five of those six 
ware franchised; erne was a iteiriber of a 
diain of renters* 

Council marbeM used Uie catego* 
ries of "superior^'' "good," *'fair/* or 
"poor^" to rata their irtpression of the 
guali^ of care in these proprieta^ 
oentara* Kie aijrveyors bas^ ttiiir 
judpents of each center on sudi diar^ 
aeteristics as the si^e of the center , 
the buildings in %Audi centers w^e 
hDUsedi the de^w of int^ratlon^ 
qualificatiQns of the staff, ehild-- 
aduLt ratios, staff salarlaa^ pM^^tal 
ijiVDlvOT^tr transportation, the oduca- 
ticnal program, s^portiw sendees, 
equipffient and facilities. 

The Coitticil's report ooncluded 
that private I profit--ma]ctog canbws 
provided the worst quali^ care* It 
found that about half of the eaiters 
provided care of "poor'* quall^ and 
another third pa^ovid^ c^e of only 
"fair" quality* Witti respect to tha 
omters judged "good^" the Coiancll 
reported I 

Even arrang tiie 15 percent of the 
pxsprletary c©iter^ in tiie 'good* 
catag^^r ©nly ^ fw of than 
provided what la nw ^lerally 

regard^ m oarpr^ieneiw ^lali^ 
day QBTB txm Ute edimtioml and 
davisl^inentfiil poijit of viev^. Fm- 
er tiim half of the centars in 
this •good' qxxAjp had m adult- 
child ratio regMded aa the mini- 
mm neoesaary to meet Child 1^1- \ 



iar& League atairfards. Otay oi^ 
OTuld have mt Fefleral Interagmcy 
Day Care R^[i:drffli^ts in this 
regMd * • • . 

Only one center qualif i^ for a 
"ai^erior" rating (Table 3). 

In general^ ttte ^^prleto^ oen-^ 
ters paid very Iot salaries^ had too 
fw staffs and wwe staffs by persons 
vath poor qpoaHfi^tJ^ons^ Very few 
pro^dded ^leational or health s^vi<^ 
bo ti^ir Chi Idroi; most pro^d.^ only 
OTstodial care. High fees and few 
sctolarshi^ pla«d a heavy finanoial 
burden cai imny IwHinoQcne faitiilies^ aa* 
pecially where sudi families were forced 
to \ae proprietary omtera eith^ be- 
cause otiy^ facilities were not avails- 
able^ or tecause th^ mm available 
only for tihe vary poM, Ihe Counoll's 
report canaluded, "Clearly^ proprietary 
omtera Rifled by tbDse viaitad by 
Council ii«tbera, cannot meet federally 
recognized standards and kmp rosts 
within the range that most of the par* 
^ts served can pay, and still make a 
profit*" In ttmt ca^es^ the dilemra 
is resolved in favor of profit. 

In ooiTpiffisoii to prof It-maMng cw*- 
t^s^ the nOTprDfit (Sentars — including 
publicly supporbed He^ StMt centers 
fared smmAmt better* Over half of 
these centers ^mllfi^a as "fair" and 
only 11.4 pa^oent were categorized as 
"poor" (Table 3) . 

As stated above^ pr^rietary cen- 
ters aceaant for totoeen OTe-third 
and OTe^-half of tim otuld care centos 
in tiie United StatM^ RDughly 500 ca- 
ters am aerated by nine ot ten big 
£ irre (Bm Tabl^ 2) * These w©ce the 
sme enters vAiidb tiie CMld Welfare 
League of ^tiM'ica focias^ oii in a re- 
cent stu^ on Urn e^^wsion of day «re, 
CWIA BwcmyorBt from 1970-74^ studied 
the ^ra^ois of 70 fln^ and tiioae 
of thr^ franduae ^stCTS, 

7 looking first mt the effect of 
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frandiisiiig m the quality of day care 
sermoes, the CMIA Butnariged tteir 
findings as folLo^a: 

^•Counseli^g ijifrequently pro- 
vided. * social-^servic?es mm- 
sellng' of the iypm tiiat one wuld 
tisumlly Msoclabe with ^rrprehm- 
Bxve day care vms proi^ded in aiy 
of the op^ratioM studio, 

"The kind of child care prov^ided 
ranged fran damag^ig to fair. 
Ttm very beat exairple of child 
care, provide by m operator vAyo 
oonsidared that the canter was 
providing outstanding servicer 
mB only cusbo^al* Itoutine ao-- 
tivities were idia rule iii omtersj 
staff-child ratios were sudi that 
individualize child care was not 
possiJDle. 

"Nutrition was ateguata^ but not 
outstmding, Ntost cejiters fea- 
ture *airliMS-^pe' food, scal^ 
dovm to child portiona^ The focxi 
vms blmid, but accept^lep Mo 
atteitpt at nutriticffi education 
vms Mted* to OTie c^tar, food 
v^s withheid as a mearis of dis^ 

. ciplining diiidren. 

Education # aa lAservBd in opwat-* 
ing centers md as describe in 
D^uais e3caimji©a, waa, like tJie 
food, a blmd^ scaled-^dom ver-^ 
sJ>on of vAiat is routinely avail- 
able * Bote a3(Brcises were coi^- 
non; nost curricula were tradi- 
txcmal nursery s^ool aiid kiJTder-^ 
gartan curricula 'aiJiplifie' for 
younger cWltoen, Only art activ-- 
ities v^re, in isolated instances, 
operatjjig along aocepteble liiies. 

"Par^t activities vmm part of only 
one franchise c^saratiai, whidi 
latar ceaaad operation becausa 
it was not sufficiently profit^le," 

In explaining the Iw ^jality of 
care of fared by tim fragnchiae ^^ators. 
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the autTinaiy report ir^cat^ that sav^ 
era! ^^ators adnitt^ "that the fees 
repaired to be paid to the f randiisar 
ware so high that th^ had to cut back 
on smvices in order to surnd^ m tiie 
bi^lness." More specifically, it mm 
fomd ttiat operators vto purchase 
f rettichise ri^ta mfed paying 12 
peromt of their inccme to the fran^ 
^ise firm* For ^can^le, if a frm-- 
chise center diarges a wedcly flee of 
$25, pays $3 to the frandiiser and also 

a prof it of $3, the care pro-- 
vided v^tti the ranaining |19 is of 
necessi'ty custodial* In oorp^ison/ 
the OCR states^ "As of irdd-1974, good 
nonprofit cbxb costs $40*$45 per 

Altiiough the OttA c^«ied its stu%^ 
with the optixnistic assumption that sani 
privati/ for-^profit operatiois could be 
f oimd to provide adeqi^te services to 
children^ they found no su^ operation* 
CWTOntir^ OTi this ^ancitienoni tiie di-- 
rector of the Lea^je's Vtodiington of^ 
fice/ William Pierce^ has aatd^ "Dittring 
the study I it becairie clear that fran^ 
chiaed day carm, chain day care, md 
all other l^ge canneraial enterprises 
Qould not (because of their need to 
return a profit) wmt the ne^s for 
day^-care services in a manner oonsist- 
mt with the piablic-s n^d for ttie 
highest quality s^vices at the lo^ 
est posaltle cost*" 

While the threat of corporate entry 
into diild care has smmfAmt dljniM.shed 
(th^e are only 500 or so frandiisad or 
ohain-^run embers m op^atiCffi) , the 
nunrber of private for-profit cmters 
still ranains signifi^it^ at more than 
40 perc^t of the total. Yet^ unless 
the p^rding legislation in Cwgress 
^^licitly limita f^eral finding to 
r^nprofit centers or progrmiSi yie 
pri^;Bta for-j^of it se^r could pcolif- 
erate ovwnight. 

Ih^e should be do mistate about the 
witmtions of tiie for-profit c^erators. 
Their or priii^ty ntptive is profit. 
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firdf accordiJig io a r^ent aurirey of 
big corporafce--rTjn cmters done hy Joyce 
Goldmri Him profit gc»l is for a 25 Ear- 
cent ret^ra on investment, AcTOrding 
to the Bx^rveYf Which Ms. Goltoaii wrote 
up for tS, l^gBZxm, this goal can only 
be rmXiZBd h^ applying the follc^ing 
fonnula: 

A v^ell-run lOO-^iM center can 
shew a 25 percmt profit approK- 
iinataly $25^000 amiually in a non-- 
frm<aiis^ a^ter ^-^ fcy sp^^ding 
40 percent of its xavmrnms on 
staffing^ ^out 35 p^c^t on 
rent, supplies^ e^xLgrtmit, and 
food. Profits are t\imefl over to 
tlie parent OTi^>any, either to mr- 
pand operations and increase 
cxDrporate profits or to pay share-- 
holders* earnings ^ Nonprofit cen- 
ters spenA 75 percent of tlielr 
revenues for staff i fay h^ing add-^ 
itional^ better^paia staff and 
providing for aimlia^ seanrices, 

^ r^resOTtativee of the profit-- 
inaking op^atlOTS have ij^icat^^ they 
stand ready to line for their share 
of federal assistance. In testimony on 
the pressed BradEsnas-Mondala bill be-- 
fore Congress, the bJational Association 
of Child Deveiopnent and Education which 
lotoies for profit-^rfl^ljig opera^ 
tors stated I 

It is painful to observe that tinQ 
pending bills would tepart to pri- 
vate providers only the partlcipa-- 
tory status of a marginal af ter-^ 
thought, and would cause tJim 
effectively to be the objOTts of 
statutory ostracim, a condition 
seen to be doubly dangeroiis in 
terro of today *s ^oubl^i invest-- 
ment cliniate* Private mterprise 
has mllions of dollars invested 
in diild care centers. At tines 
other ttian the present, budgeta^ 
reali^ wQuld make insu^ortable 
any plan to have cmm level or 
another of govermient take over 
that ln%^stit^t* Today, that pros^ 100 



pect does not ev^ bear cont^tt- 
plation. But unless participation 
is to xmAB possible for the 
private provider, scrre form of 
IndCTnification is essential. 

Profit vs. Quali^ 

Ho^ do pr^rietary operators ke^ 
costs dam aiid profits up? Tfte two 
iraln studies outlined ^ove TOUld sug-* 
gest "Uiey ainply keep the quality of 
their service at the lowest level pos^ 
sible within the bouMs of two 
constraints ^ the degree of enforce-- 
inent of standards (assOTdng standarfs 
exist) s^. the extent to which there 
are other alternatives of vJiich the 
consism^ is aware. 



Staff/Child Ratio , Though 
virtiaally all e^^rts in tiie 
field of early childhood educa-- 
tion agree that t±ie niost Iiti- 
portant factor in quality care 
is a high teacher-^to^child 
ratio, most proprietary opera- 
tors cannot afforf to agree. 
The profit operators try to 
keep this ratio as wide as 
possible mder state laws, 

If these centers were forced t^ 
conform to f^^al standwds 
(1:5 for ti^ee and four^year- 
olds), TOSt of thCT would close. 
States allow 10 to 20 children 
^r adult or staff msriber* 

Salaries ar^ Wages p Teachers in 
these colters are paid from 30 
to 40 pwc^t less than pi^lic-- 
scjiool teachers, Ihese lo^ s*al- 
arles nost oftCTi reflTOt the 
lack of a allege degree i 
teadier certification, and/or 
special training in early child* 
hwd ^ucation. Aides and 
o^er hourly paid oploy^es are 
uBually paid tiie minirnurti wage 
{$2,20 per hour) . 
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3, Size of Cmter, Usually the 
cMin op^atora atto^t to re-- 
duce OTsts by keeping tjie size 
or capacity of ttie cmter at 
100 childrOT. COiough i^ere are 
eooncmies of scale to be gained , 
scTO ^^rts Mntei^ tinat ttm 
gains are ^^Lmved at the ex^ 
pens© of better cara for the 
childr^, 

4. Space Per Child. Another way 
of saving mDn^ is putting as 
mny cdiildren in a given space 
as possdile. Even in states 
where the ntinnber of square feet 
per child is regulated^ the re- 
quiranent is norrolly 35 or 
less, about 10 to 15 square 
feet short of vrtiat inany experts 
consider desirable, 

5* Special Services Staff. Myiough 
federally funded caters are re-- 
quired to provide special staff 
such as child p^chologistsr 
social and healUi wrkers, the 
proprietary caters seldon pro- 
vide any of these advices* 

6 * Parent InvolVOTent , Involving 
the parents ijn a ccrqprrtmsive 
child dwelopfnent program is a 
required ingredient in high 
quality, public day care, How^ 
ever, private or corporate 
operations do not provide staff 
sufficiait to insure such in-- 
volvOTent* hlsog parents are 
not cwners nor do they sit on 
the board of directors of the 
firms* 



In tile pr^ess of s^eezii^ out a 
profit frcm tuition , the pjfoprietary 
c^CTations, pM^irolarly the bigg^ 
^rporate ^terprises, must POPfietJjres 
Mr^te. For tihe prof it-rnaking cura- 
tors/ this requires ^cp^ditures for 
advertising ^id pi4)lic relations* For 
®<^^le/ acoDrding to ttie rec^t stody 
"Corporations and Child Care," published 
by tonen's Research Action Project, 
Living and Learning Centos # Inc* spent 
about $70,000 on adv^ising in 1972, 
The study itiade the follaA?ing appropri- 
ate cOTparisoni 



Bie mon^ Living mxyd Learning 
s^nt on Mvertising in 1972 
could have paid for full scholar- 
ships for tiuriy-nine children to 
attei^ their centers for fifty 
v?eeks, 

Thm obvious conclusiQn is that in 
order to turn a profit, a finn must keep 
rosts below the price of the product or 
sewice it offers the consumer* In a 
proprietary day-OM'a c^eration, vrtiether 
frandiis^, chain^run? or owner^opera-^ 
t^, the irotive mid process is no 
diff^eait from any otdier private OTter^ 
prise* 

Ur^^star^imf this ptocess stould 
lead taadiers, par^ts and other con-^ 
cerned gro^s and individuals to the 
conclusion that only a piibllcly 

early childhood ^ucatlon prrogram, pref-^^ 
^ably GQordinat©J 1^ the pi:tolic school 
^stm, can guarmtee the kirtd of qual- 
i"^ we all vmit for our chiltom* 
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TABLE 1 

NUMBER OP LICENSED AND APPROVED DAY CARE CENTERS 
BY STATE, JULY 1975 



State 



Number of Centers 



State 



Number of Centers 



Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Dlst* of Columbia 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 



750 


Montana 


65 


55 


Nebraska 


125 


450 


Nevada 


140 


538 


NetA? Hampshire 


425 


3 ,100 


New Jersey 


1,000 


319 


New Mexico 


341 


828 


New York 


1,570 


111 


Nortrh Carolina 


1,745 


253 


North Dakota 


72 


665 


Ohio 


1,644 


1,495 


Oklahoma 


650 


156 


Oregon 


4S1 


157 


Pennsylvania 


420 


2,102 


Rhode Island 


33 


269 


South Carolina 


557 


671 


South Dakota 


41 


539 


Tennessee 


1,050 


500 


Texas 


2,579 


755 


Utah 


75 


69 


Vermont 


m 


587 


Virginia 


434 


1,359' 


Washington 


398 


1,380 


West Virginia 


85 


774 


Wiseonsln 


813 


900 


Wyoming 


40 


506 







Total 



34,161 



Source: Education Commission of the States, "Day Care Licensing PoliGles 
and Practices, A State Survey, July 1975," Report No, 72, 

Note: A survey conducted in 1972 by the National Center for Social 
Statistics, U,S. Department of Health, Education and Welfare, estimated 
the number of for-profit centers at 40-45 percent of all centers. 
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TABLE 2 

LARGE CORPORATE DAY-CARE OPERATIONS 



Company 


Number 
1971 


of Centers 
1974-75 


Nimber 
FrancMsed Location 


Alphabetland 


13 


27 


(22) 


New Ynrlc ^ Nsw \.TF!rs©\/ 
Maryland, Florida 


American Pre- 
Schools , Inc , 


15 


38 


C13) 


Arizona^ N8W Mexico, 
Iowa 


Amerikid 


2 


65 


(65) 


Ohio * Alabama . Tndlanft 
Tennessee 


Day Care Centers 


11 


32 


(29) 


Northeast U *S ,A , 


Edu/Care , Inc . 


1 


8 


( 0) 


TennesSGe 


Kinder-Care 


21 


120 


( 0) 


Southeast U-S.A , 


Les Petite 
Academes 


70 


9S 


(17) 


12 States 


Living & Learning 
Centers , Inc . 


11 


28 


( 0) 


Massachusetts ^ Connec-- 
tlcut 


Mary Moppets 


30 


72 


(48) 


16 States 


Playcare Centers 


33 


28 


( 0) 


New Jersey, New York, 
Connecticut 


Singer Learning 
Centers 


5 


9 


( 0) 


New Jersey, Maryland 


Others (2 to S 
centers) 


20 


47 


(12) 




Totals 


233 


557 


206 





Rnnual Reports of the Corporations, Franchise Opportunities Handbook, 
U*S* Departme^it of Commerce, Domestic and "International Business 
Administration and Office of Minority Business Enterprise; and, the 
National Association of Child Development and Education, 
Washington, D,C^ 
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HUHBERS im PERCENT DISTRIBUTION OF NON-PROFIT M PROPRIETaRV CENTERS 
BY IMPRESSION OF QILITV OF CME 













Non-Prof; 


Lt Centers by AuSDici 








Imprisslon 
of Car j 


Head 
No. 


Start 

i 


Othe 
No. 


r Public 


Philan- 
tropic 

io. % 


Part Public 

Part Philan, Hospital 
No. 1 No, t 


Other 
No, % 


Total 
No, % 


P'roorii- 
tary 
centers 
No, % 


Superior 

bOQQ 


5 


10.9 


4 




6 e.e 


6 a.O 2 16.1 


3 9.7 

1 \ 0 

i J ,£ 


% 9.3 


1 1.0 

ID it. J 


Fair 


22 


47,8 


26 


54.2 


30 44.1 


44 Sej 4 III 


17 


143 5ia 




Poor 




9 1 


t 
J 


bi J 




a ^ 7 9 IS 7 


in 75 7 






Total 


46 


100,0 


40 


100.0 


S8 100,0 


75 100,0 12 100,0 


11 100.0 


280 100.0 


103 100,0 


Inadequati 
Inforniatio 


n 1 








11 


4 I 


7 


24 


24 



1/ Iraprisaion of can is based on review of such factors as adult-child ratios, size of qrouoSj services 
reported to bi availible, silaries reported paidj information on training, oflrintal wrticlBation, hours 
open; observations of Council survey participants on educational prograni, space , equiDnientj and other 
ralBvant aspacts of care, 

SOURCE; "Windows on Day Care," by Mary Dublin Keyserling [l Report Based on Pindings of the Mional Council of 
i«5 Jewish tenia 1972, 
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A ROUNDUP OP mmm groups 

STAND ON Tm AFT'S POSITION 



It is dliffiaiilt to tell the playars in 
the child care legislation gawe without 
a scor^carca. The following list of 
organiajationa names the major league 
players* This listing attempts to 
eacpiain the function of the organ! 
zatioiii* where it la located and its 
posit ion ^ if SLny, on the issue of priiiie 
aponsoirahip for the public schools^ 



associated with these federal dollars 
to be licensed or certified,*' 



American Assoc iat ion o f ElCTentary^ 
Kindergar tan '-Nursery gduca tor s 

1201 16th Street/ N*W, I Washington^ 
D,C, 20036 

Uniting elementary educators to improve 
and widen educational opportunities for 
preschool and elementary children is a 
goal of this professional organlMtion, 
EKNE was formerly associated with the 
NEA. 



America n Acaderriy of P ediatrics 
1801 Hininan Avenue, Evanston^ 111^ 
60204 

A group of 17,000 pediatricians ox^a^ 
niaad to promote physical, emotiorial 
and soqlal health of children* In 
testimony on the Mondale^Brademas bill^ 
the f through its repreaentative^^ 
said th^ AAP "had not considered the 
public schools as presumed prime spon^ 
sor," but thinks they may ba appro** 
priate in a given situation. As for 
prof itmaJcers being excluded from tha 
program/ AAP was against this, ''The 
America Academy of Pediatrics &o%b 
not think * profit • is a dirty word/-' 
according to their spokesman. 



Americijii Agsooiation of _Co lleggs for 

Teac har Education 
One Dupont circle^ Washington * P,C* 

2O036 

Advocates for improving teacher educa-' 
t ion have made their support clear* 
Executive Director Edward C. Pomeroy 
says, "The toerican Association of 
Collegas for Teacher Education would 
like to cooperate with the ^erican 
Federation of Teachers relative to 
promoting a bill that would tie most 
federal aarly childhood education 
monies to existing public school sys*- 
terns and require all program personnel 



^erican Asso ciation o f School 

Adm in i strator s 
1801 Moore Street, Arlington i Va. 22209 

State associations of school adminis-^ 
trators belong to AASA and work to 
promota improvement of school adminiS'-" 
tration at the national level* Al- 
though AASA has no foraial position and 
did not testify on the bill, they favor 
a role for the public school in aarly 
childhood education* As a spokesman 
for the organisation said^ "We do not 
see this as an exclusive proposition 
and we are not going to fight it out 
on the line* We are very close to your 
position. " 



AFL-CIO 

815 16th Street^ Washington, D*C, 20006 

The AFL-CIO EKecutive Council and the 
full convention have both fully en- 
dorsed public schoola as "presmned 
prime sponsor" in child care legis^ 
lation. Their position reads, in part, 
as follows s 

The unmet need for child care is 
greater today than it has ever 
been because large and growing 
numbers of women have to work. 
They are being forced to leave 
their children without the care 
and attention they need, Oth©3f 
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mpth^r^f on public assistance 

jobs but cannot find ade-^ 
quat^ Ohiid care. 

« 

Th^ ^t^tistics clearly show th^ 
grwiipg nature of the probleins 

fmm 1948 to 1973^ the peK-^ 
cr^sitage of wrking motheri 
Qt:0W Stom IS percent to 44 

— 2$ million children (6 mil^ 
lion under 6 years old) hav^ 
Wipking mothers* 

1)3 ^Pftillion children live in 
jfwaie -headed households 
wh^J^"© the median incowe ii 
96^195 if the mother wrks 
Md $3 1 760 if she does not* 

S mtlXion children live in 
^in^le parent f^ilies whe^^ 
tU^ parent is in the labor 
toifae and out of the home^ 

DuJ^tT^f this time of massive anfi 
Btitk :rising unemplo^nment and 
cqj^tinuing inflation ^ the fam^ 
ilf^^ Tml dollar shrinks. Kb 
huate>^n^s become unCTiployed, 
wiv*^^ ^m0k to replace their 
inO0W^^. But to work^ they muet 
fin^ d^^cent care for their 
ahi Wir^fen * 

Mor# i^others are constantly 
ent#:ring the labor force and 
many need and want wrk. 

But Imk ot adequate child cava 
p0mm ^ major problem to all 
thW* In addition^ millions oi 
disa^dTOntaged children, whose 
moth^^^i are home, could benefit 
frorti ahild care services. Th^K^ 
aira S million children under S 
y^ar^ of age in poor and near 
poor jTOilies, many of whom 

Nn^fit greatly from chlW 
mx^ services, 

Threa ^t^tt departments of the Mli^ClO 



have a shared responsibility for pro^ 
moting legislation of this sort. 

• Pepagtinent of social Se curity g 
This departiient functions to 
provide services to officers 
and affiliates of the APL-CIO 
by informing and keeping track 
of developments in child care* 
They monitor develojMents of 
regulations. 

• Pepartment of Conmunit y Ser- 
vices I This department works 
through the Central Labor 
Councils across the country 
and cooperates with the local 
labor bodies for better ser- 
vices in the community. Over 
200 people are labor liaisons 
who work for United Way* The 
AFL-CIO policy on child care 
has been sent to every commu-- 
iiity service department and 
the newsletter of the Conunu*' 
nity Services Department has 
carried information on the 
child care policies adopted 
by the APL-CIO. 

• Pepar-bnent of Education i 
proinoting educational pri- 
orities is the aim of this 
department including voca^ 
tional education, adult 
education and labor educa- 
tion. The education de^ 
partment has no real involve-^ 
ment with child care legis-- 
lation but it does collab- 
orate with and back up the 
Social Security Department. 
They also work on state 
legislation affecting idu*" 
cation and offer assistance 
to labor members of local 
school toards. 

Mierlcan Federation of State ^ County ^ 

and Municipal Bnployees 
1625 L Street, N.wV, Washington, D.C. 

20036 

hFSCMB is active in the child care 

17 
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legislation battle, Testifyi_ng durlnf 
the Mondale-Brademas hearings they' 
sa-ica^ "APSCHE believes that state and 
Ipcal gov^arnnients should be the prinie 
sponsors. We disagree with the M'h^ 
CJO's position that public school sys- 
tems ehould be the prime sponsors* " 
AFSCKE has fought against the WT»s 
position at both the M'L-CIO E^seutive 
Council meetings and at the Conveatioii. 



flgSQciatlon f or Childhood Education 

International 
361S Wisconsin Avenue, N,w,^ trashing- 

ton, D.C. 20016 

Pin organization of persons interested 
in early childhood education, hCEZ 
holds a yearly study conference as 
"well as regional conferences and has 
a professional library and loan service 
for its members as well as research 
and educational material* They have 
little political involvemeiifc* 



Bank Street College of Education 
6X0 West li2th Street, Nev/ York, N.V. 
1O025 

Thie specialised institutiQn, ^ith 
heavy funding from foundations such as 
th^ ford Foundation, is active in early 
ohildhood policy, staff training^ and 
haa a direct impact on the quality and 
approach in delivering early childhood 
services, especially in We^ York City, 



BlacJc Child Pevelopinent Institute, Ino, 
i02B Connecticut Avenue, Suite 
514, Washington, D.C. 2 0O36 

M advocacy group for black children 
thiit also gives supportive services to 
local conmunity-controllad child devel*- 
opment canters. Favors coma^unity con*^ 
txoX and parent control of child devel^ 
Opment progranis. 



Child Development Assoc iate Consortium 
7315 Wisconsin Avenue, Suite 601 East ^ 
Washington, D.C» 20014 

This Office of Child Development pro- 
ject aims at replacing traditional 
staff training approaches with a com- 
petency-'based alternative* Three 
organizations, ACEI, IKNE, and NAEYC, 
are the bulwark of the consortia, 
which has come up with a loose standard 
aimed at keeping certification quali*" 
fications to a minimum* The APT has 
been highly critical of the work of 
this group* 



Child Welfare League of Amearlca 
67 Irving Place, New York^ 10003 1 

mshington officer 1346 Connacticut 
Avenue, N.W,, Suite 310, mehington, 
D.C. 2Q036 

This 5 5 -year -old organisation is a 
national accrediting and standard set- 
ting body with 400 member agencies 
which does research, consultation, 
standard settingv and through its 
i^ashlngton office, works with national 
groups to promote better child care, 
Pflth the eKception of p^ime sponsorship 
(the League believes there should be 
no presmed prime sponaor), their posi-^ 
tlon is similar to the AFT* For sever- 
al years the director o£ the Washington 
office has stated that universal early 
childhood programs can beat he provided 
through the public schools* 



Children's Defens e Fund of the 

t^ashington Research Pr oject 
1520 New Hampshire Avenue/ N,W, K^ash- 

tngton, D,C, 20036 

CDF is a foundation -funded advocacy- 
research organization that works 
through coalitions of groupa with 
similar aims and monitors. It liti- 
gates and gives euppprt to local groups 
and parents to improve child care and 
has been highly critical of the p-utalic 
schools. Director Marian Weight 
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Edelman'e testimony at thu Child and 
Family Services bill hoarings was 
direct, "I'm opposed to giving schools 
a whole new umt of responsibilities 
whan they are so far from meeting the 
oneB they already have*" 



Conference of Mayors 

1620 I Street, Wachington, D,C* 

20006 

The organization of the nation's mayors 
XB a key part of the support for the 
child development coalition at least 
partially bacausa mayors have a key 
role in operating Head Start child 
development programs under the Commu- 
nity Action Program of the Economic 
Opportunity Act, Mayors are likely 
to be interested in obtaining control 
of any new large early childhood pro- 
gram. 

Council of Chief State School Officers 
1201 16th Street, M,W*, Washington, 
D.C. 20036 

Acting as a clearinghouse for infor- 
mation pertaining to education manage- 
ment and related goals, CCSSO aids 
members across the country. In pre- 
pared testimony on the Mondale-Brademas 
bill CCSSO said, "In addition, in 
Section 104 (d), other prime sponsors, 
our position is that a specific first 
priority should be provided to 
applications from governmental agen- 
cies such as states or local education 
or other service agencies, and second- 
arily, to the other entities listed in 
that section." 



The Council for Exceptional Children 
1920 Association Drive, Reston, Va, 
22091 

This organization as well as United 
Cerebral Palsy Association, Inc., 
American Speech and Hearing Associa- 
tion, National Association of Coor- 



dinatorij of State Programe for the 
Mentally Retarded and the National 
Association for Retarded CitiEens 
testified as a panel at the Mondale- 
Brademas hearings. They said, "Before 
the public school system became re- 
sponsible for handicapped children, 
there was no single agency that parents 
could turn to for their handicapped 
childi Public schoolB arc respon- 
sible*., We want the school system to 
have the responsibility t " 



Day Care and Child Development Council 
of Amerj.ca, Inp^ 

1012 14th Street, Suite 1104, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20005 

This organization was established to 
work for community-controlled universal 
day care programs. Proprietary inter- 
ests participate in this organisation, 
A position paper by Theodore Taylor, 
executive director of DCCDCA makes 
their stance clear. "Mr. Shanker has 
demanded that public schools be given 
exclusive control over all child care 
funded by a comprehensive child devel- 
opment bill. This seems a patently 
unreasonable position to us," The AFT 
has not demanded exclusive control for 
the public schools, of course, but this 
continues to be overlooked. 



Education Coirnnission of the States i 

Early Childhood Project 
1860 Lincoln Street, Suite 300, Denver, 

Colo. 80203 

This organization works to assist 
states in beginning services in early 
education and expanding child develop*- 
ment services, ECS can help states 
with planning, administration, li^ 
censing and gathering of infomation 
about particular needs of a locality. 
It also serves as a clearinghouse for 
information and publishes a bi-monthly 
newsletter as well as material on pos«- 
sible projects for child care. 

9 
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1730 M "streetV N Warji iiun \..nn , D . C . 

2003G 

This group has univor^^al child ciro an 
a goal and local chapters vxjrk with 
interestod people to Bot up day care 
facilitios. EduGation of the public 
on child care in dune by Uho Karly 
Childhood Project through a newalettor. 



National^ Assocj-a;t1on for Ch ild Dnvel - 

op mont and Education 
500 rath Street, S~w7V Washington, 

D,C, 20024 

Privately-owned day care operators 
belong to this organization which 
lobbies for them. Its executive 
director, Wayne Smith, wrote in an 
article for a child care magazine that 
the pubJ iu pchools are not a good 
choice for prim^ sponsor since "Society 
in general considers that its public 
schools provide a dubious product at 
dreadful prices." 



I^ation al Association for the Education 
of Young Children 

1834 Connecticut Avenue, N.W., Washing- 
ton, D.C* 20009 

NAEYC works for the needs of young 
children through information exchange, 
study of public policy, publications 
on early childhood and issues concern- 
ing children. The organiEation gained 
prominence in the Head Start years and 
many of its members work in or are 
associated with Head Start, NAEYC 
worked with the Office of Child Devel- 
opment on the feasibility study for 
the Child Development Associate (com- 
petency-based approach) to early 
childhood education. 

1 
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N ation al Association of! State 
3i^°ctQrs_^ Chi ld Developmont 

:^00 Lincoln ^wor , 1860 Lincoln Street 
Denver, Colo. BO203 

A group of statewide coordinators or 
operators of children's services, 
they are usual iy attached to the 
nffice of the governor. In the variouB 
utates they often compete for juris- 
diction with state offices of education 
and state departments of welfare. In 
many states they are part of an overall 
human services umbrella that governors 
would prefer to see play the major 
coordinating and effective operating 
role. President of NASDCD, John 
Himelrick says, "If local groups are 
designated as prime sponsors, the all- 
important element of statewide planning 
and coordination is sorely crippled^ if 
not totally destroyed." 

National Coalition for Child ren 
6542 Hitt Avenue, McLean, Va. 22101 

A newly formed lobbying group connected 
with the American Conservative union, 
NCC is a coalition of parents' organi- 
zations in forty states. Their purpose 
is to defeat the Child and Family 
Services Act* As their "Legislative 
Alert" newsletter puts it, "If this 
bill passes, the elitist social engi- 
neers now in control of public educa- 
tion would be in a position to extend 
their destructive Influence over vast 
numbers of pre-schoolers and their 
families. " 



National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers 

700 Rush Street, Chicago, 111. 60611 

The PTA is an organization of Ih mil- 
lion members who have listed quality 
services to young children as a legis^ 
lative priority, president Lillie E* 
Herndon's statement on the Mondale- 
Brademas bills "To guarantee the best 
possible delivery of the new services 
promised in the bills now under con- 
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Hidor^i*. Ion, hho [)r inin ^jporiHor nhould 
not b« limitGd l:o oriEi particular 
figency, as for oxampla, the public 
schools, Wc would comniGnt further 
that whejrc? schools are able and willing 
to take on such incruased responBi-* 
bility, they could vory well be bo 
designatCKl . " 



this group has oppOBed nuw oarly child- 
hood funding provided outside the 
Social Security Act, This organization 
prefers to operate as much of the human 
services network as possible in each 
state. In most states the Department 
of Welfare is under the administrative 
control of the governor* 



National Council of Jowiah Women 
i We Ht "47th S tree York, N.Y. 

10036 

NCJW provldGS fundfj for research Into 
child car a conditionfj and has published 
"Windows on Day Carei" a survey cKpos- 
inq the poor child care in Ainerica. 
Decent standards are a top goal of this 
organization and they lobby for the 
exclusion of profitmakors in child care 
as well as comprehensive child devel^ 
opment legislation. They also partic^ 
ipate as volunteers in child care pro-- 
grams operated by voluntary organi- 
zations. They have no position on 
prime sponsorship. 

National Council of Organizations for 

C hildren and Youth 
1910 StreetV nTwV^ 

20006 



National Education Association 



Washington. D.C, 



A large umbrella group of over 200 
voluntary organizations with separate 
clusters formed around specific needs 
of children and youth. The Day Care 
Alliance has been working for universal 
child care. The aft belongs to NCOCY* 
Carl Megel, codirector of APT*s legis-- 
lative department^ is the newly elected 
secretary of the organization. They 
have no official position on the prime 
sponsorship question, but favor strong 
standards and quality child care ^ 

National Council of State Public 



Welfare Administrators 



1155 16th Street, N.W. 
D,C- 20036 



Washington , 



1201 16th Street, N*W, 
D,C. 20036 



Washington , 



The most politically active part of the 
American Public welfare Association, 



The National Education Association 
fully supports the AFT's position on 
public school prime sponsorship of 
child care. As former NEA president 
James Harris testified on the bill, 
"Thus, given the resources and the 
experiences of the public schools ^ 
there is every reason why the public 
schools should be designated as prime 
L^ponsors under the legislation now 
being considered*'* 



National Governors Conference 
1150 17th Street, N.W., Washington, 
D.C. 20036 

An important force in all social pro-= 
grams^ this policy-making arm repre- 
senting 50 governors was not involved 
in the 1971 push for child care legis^ 
lation. Size of prime sponsor was a 
critical issue with the coalition opting 
for a position that gained support of 
the League of Cities Conference of 
Mayors* 



National Head Star t Directors 

Associa tion 
600 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, 111. 

60605 



Offering technical assistance and 
information for Head Start directcrs 
is the purpose of this organization, 
which has a yearly conference, A 
change in child care delivery system 
would not be beneficial to them. 
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Nation al Sc hool BoarclB A Bsoci atj.Qn 
800 State" National Bank" Plaza, 
Evanston, 111, 60201 

With education and legislation a.^ 
goals, NSBA works to promoto general 
educational matters. A resolution from 
their delegate assembly: "The National 
School Boards Association urgis that 
Congress give increased attention to 
the matter of federal financial assis^ 
tance to public schools for the 
encouragement of early childhood 
development programs , The NSBA further 
urges coordination of the educational 
component of all early childhood pro^ 
grams with the public schools." 



united Auto Workers 
iTiFTsth Street^ N.W. , Washington, 
D.C, 20005 

This labor group is not affiliated with 
the AFL^CIO. It does work in areas of 
social concern. UAW lobbyist Richard 
Warden , formerly lobbyist for the 
Washington Research Project Action 
Council, of the Children's Defense Fund 
is interested in child development 
legislation , 



Ujiited Neigh boripod Hou ses of New York, 
Inc V 

101 East 15th Street, New York^ N.Y. 
10003 

Concerned with day care and Head Start 
programs in New York City through the 
settlement housaF in many communities, 
this organization is VQcal about its 
position on day care policy, "We are 
unalterably opposed to legislation such 
as that proposed by Albert Shanker, 
President of the American Federation of 
Teachers, which would make day care 
become part of the public school 
system. " 

United Way of America 

801 N. Fairfax, Alexandria, Va. 22312 

The United Way works in communities 
nationally for citizen review of pro- 
grams, local planning and coordination 
of voluntary and governmental programs. 
Due to the AFL^CIO's large contribution 
to the United Way, over 200 labor- 
liaisons work through the coranunity 
services department of many central 
labor todies. The child care policy 
of the Af'L-CiO is part of their infor- 
mation. United Way Fund drives support 
a variety of voluntary agencies pro- 
viding child care services. 
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Key 

Questions 
and Answers 
on the AFTs 
Position 



I 



MY QUESTIONS pm msmBS 

ON nE^AFT' B POSITIOT 



Question : Isn't the AFT pranoting the 
fragnentation of day care for^s by 
insistirig on public sdiool presurod 
prims sponsorship? 

hnsmr t Many day care ^o^l^s — par- 
ticularly those that would have 
great difficulty ireeti^g the stand-" 
ards set hy pii>lic school systQt\s 
for staff, facilities md progran — 
are opposed to the MT position* It 
is only natx^al for tiiem to acCTiSe 
the of creating conflict. Since 
the real issue is how to best re- 
structure day care and early diild- 
hood services so as to deliver ticm 
best progranis and at Ute same tJjne 
unify Uie gro^s that want thon^ 
sane opposition from tJiose already 
delivering services is to be ex- 
pected. A long range view would 
suggest, hMmvmr, that if public 
sAools ever do sponsor these pro- 
grans T±e ciirrent controversy over 
adndnistration will give way to a 
mlfied, consolidated sijpport for 
iTTore better prograns. In otiier 
words y a fight today over basic 
organization may lead to a strong, 
unified day care oonstituency to- 
mDrrw- 

Question : Why mount a can^ign of 
this sort at this time? Won't 
President Ford just vmto the bill 
anyway? 

Answer s It is true that President 
Fbrd would prob^ly veto suc±l a 
bill if it passed both Ho^es of 
Congress m.d reached his desk 
before ttim end of his term. In 
fact, he said precisely that at 
a reoent press conference. TO^re 
are tv^ observations to make in 
light o£ sudi a pessiitiistic pro- 



jection. First, vetoes have been 
ove«idden particularly if thei^ is 
a large oonstiti^ncy of groups v^Mch 
fight to insure a bill's survival* 
Ihe reoent Congressional override 
of tiiB President's veto of tiie 1976 
education appii^riations bill is a 
good example. If day care and 
early childhood services under the 
Caiild and Family Services ^t are 
a^dnistered through the p^lic 
schools, tile sane public school 
groi:ps would undoubtedly fight for 
a siEni]ar o^^rcide* Without these 
groins the fragm^ted day care 
constituency has only it^lf to 
call on. Secondly, moimting a 
COTpaign of ^^is sort will take 
time. It my evm span two admin-- 
istrations, md the ne^rt aArdnis-^ 
tration my be nora friendly ta 
the idea. PFH locals will have to 
begin their work now^ despite the 
umediate projects of a ^ssible 
Pre'^idential veto. 



Question g TOiat does "presumed prime 
sponsor" mean? 

Answer s ^ "presiined prijme sponsors" 
public school agencies would admlJi- 
ister early childhood education 
programs providM they meet the 
bill's stendards and that they wish 
to do TO — in other words if th^ 
are willing and ^le to undertake 
these re^oMibilities, If tiiey 
Aoose not to, or oould not admin- 
ister these programs, other agCTicies 
that mset the bill's standards could 
do so. TOie MT is o^sosed, hcrover, 
to profit-making day care outfits 
obta^iing a prtae ^onsorship role. 

Question ; Why ^lould e^ly diilcfiiood 
and day care prograns be ^onsorad 
by public s^ool B^mtmm? Haven't 
the pitolic schools failed in educat- 
ing tiie diildren already there? Mid^ 
hOT will they allc^ for the f leK- 
ibility \irtiidti programs for K^mg 
ciiildren must have? 
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Answer ; No rmtter vAmt its faults the 
public sdiool syston could never be 
oonsidered a failure* tespite tiie 
fashionable tanden^ of the day to 
point to declining reading scores 
and the mercucial shifts in test 
perfonnance being denonsttrated by 
the present g©ieration of sdiool 
age cMldreni vtfiat is often over-- 
looked is the fact that Uiese tests 
are periodically renormed to adapt 
thmti to higher test performance 
averages, tesides^ even school 
critics have pointed out tiiat not 
all of vrtiat is obtainM from setool- 
ing is measurable. Even so, perhaps 
the most di^amatic evide;ice of school 
success is the clear rise of nation- 
al literacy rates over tlie past few 
decades* Where sohools are failing 
it is most likely because they don't 
have the resources to do tiie job, 
particularly if the n^ds of 
special diildren are a factor. But/ 
vAiatever the failings of tjie public 
sdiools, they rannot OOTp^e with 
the inadeguacy of most contenporary 
day care services. Bhese inade- 
quacies are clearly doc\mented in 
a nurttoer of reports including 
Wmdows o n Pay Care, Early Sch ooling 
in Anerica and a recent~tfflW audit . 
As for flexibility, there is no 
reason why public school actninis^ 
trations camot provide for a wide 
r^ge of progrMs. ^^ere timy 
might be justifiably infleKible is 
on issues of pcor quality or in- 
ade^ate standards* 

Question : How does tJie PFV pr^ram 
provide for parent involvOTent? 

^smri Sdiool boards are accountsisle 
for local education but their 
m^riaers are elected or ^pointed 
by elected officials and are re-- 
sponsible to the entire local 
citiz^iry. School board meetings, 
^ere poli^ decisions are made, 
are alis^ys to parents ^d 
ottiers. SdoDl critics do not find 
it exp^i^t to point out the nany 



parental involvemait programs oper^ 
ating witiiin the sctools ~ urrfer 
Title I, ESEA; Head Start i parent 
education and training prograitB 
and so forth. 

Questions tfany researdiers claim that 
vm do not really know erough about 
how inportant the early years are to 
the intellectual growUi of children. 
Is it really a good idea to insist 
on a dc^mward extension of schooling 
v^en we are so uncertain? 

j^swer s Pro\dding day care and early 
cd^l^ood seinriCTS through the 
piislic school ^sten does not nec- 
essarily ijrply a "dcvrarard exten- 
sion of sdiooling" as we kiraw it. 
Presunably the n^ds of TOry young 
diildren would be met with a vari-' 
ety of progrOTis geared to their 
developmental level — not all of 
i^ch would ^ Or should, be alined 
at their Intellectual growth. We 
do know tihat the early years are 
critically ijrportant to ciiildren's 
total growth vjiether or not we can 
pin a particular I.Q. or other soDre 
on the amomt. Given this it is 
hard to dispute the argimsnt that 
good early chiiaiood and day care 
prograns cm provide diildren witii 
tiam n^ded stlimilation vdTether it 
be social, CTOtional or intellec- 
tual ~ ^at they may not receive 
at hone. 

Question I Wiy is the insisting 
^at only certified teachers vork 
with young childrm? 

i:m swer i Ihe MT has no sudi position. 
Since, imdoubtedly, early childhood 
programs will m^e hea^^ use of 
paraprofessionals and other si^^rt 
personnel. But certified special^ 
ists in early childhood must be in 
charge of pn^rar^ since deal- 
ing with young diildr^ r^ulres 
specific taiowledge and training. 
Each state and local system will set 
its am requiren^ts for early child- 
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hood certitication and licensing and 
each should reflect the fact iJiat 
underst^ding and working with young 
diildren r^[Uires extensive kriuwl- 
edge and a^^rtise if day care and 
early cliildhood pr^rams are ever 
to beoOTie more than custodial-ti^ 
b^ysitting operations. S^cific 
qualifications for paraprofessionals 
and aidas stould also be established. 

Question s Why should we begin with a 
campaign over federal legislation? 
Wouldn't ^'t be better for locals to 
press for the use of tax le\y and 
state funds for n©? prograns? 

^^sri A broad universal effort in 
early childhood and day care will 
proh.^bly not get off the ^ound 
without a substantial federal stert- 
up cOTiTiitment* State and local 
fmds must be used to supplCTent 
tiie federal contribution and ex- 
tractiiig these funds from local 
governinents must be part of the 
long-range plans of MT locals. 
But, the hope for a cotprdi^sive 
national effort may ne^^r be 
realized if the initiative is left 
to the piecemeal enthusiasms of 
state and local governments. 

^estlon : Since the $2 billion a year 
requested by the AFT is obviously 
rtot enough to provide free and 
universal care for everyone vto 
needs it^ v\^y not use incoTC as an 
eligibility criterion for selecting 
childr^ to be served? 

Answer I Historically federal support 
for early duldhood and day care 
programs has defined thCTi as pro- 
grara for the poor. Ihey have been 
used as su^lommtacy "pay-offs" to 
encourage welfare mothers to work. 
This is one of the reasons tiiat the 
legitiinate educational COTponents 
of audi pro^OTis havm b^m neglect-- 
©a. They have been conceived of as 
pruTiarily custodial operations. 
Making than broadly available could 



change all that. If federal day 
care ever expands to service tiie 
middle class^ diances are it will 
grow and beoore the ^ality program 
everyone v^ts it to be. Unfortu- 
nately^ programs gearM to the poor 
will never obtain the political 
si^port needed to insure quality. 
Nor^ in the case of day care, is 
tiie inpDrtanQe of an educational 
cOTponent acknowledged under sudi 
circunstances. If eligibility 
criteria must be est^lished, Uiey 
should be based on a need tJiat cuts 
across socio-econcinic class lines. 
Priority for working motiiers and 
single parfflts might be one 
exarple. 

Question s ^ encouraging the e^^ansion 
of day care aren't we also imdermin- 
ing the central role of the family 
in raising diildrai? 

Mimmtt TOiis vmB the argunent used by 
former President Nixon when he 
vetoed the Co^rehensive ^ild 
Developntent Program in 1971. 
Actually^ precisely the opposite is 
true. A itother who is able to help 
support her family by working and 
placing her young diiltooa in a 
day care center is helping to 
maintain famly stability. Without 
day care she may have to go on 
welfare m& leave her husband in 
in order to sijp^rt her children. 
Co!Tpr^ensive day care services 
oo^d alTO te s^^rtive of fmilies 
by helping tima determina Uie 
special needs of their children 
and bv offering coimselinCT, diagnos- 
tic md other assistance in filling 
thOT. Day care can also help single 
parents stay vdth their diildren by 
cabling them to work. Certainly 
one par^t is more of a fOTuly than 
none at all, 

^estlon: Isn't the PST just teying 
'to t^e over the day care field so 
it can create public sdiool jobs 
for its m^rtpers? 
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Answer ; TO b^jin with, thm MT has 
made it ve^ clear that there is 
no reason why existing quality 
progrms su^orted by tihds bill 
canrrat come under public sdiool 
jurisdiction and ranain pretty imch 
as tliey are, providing they neet the 
standards set by the public sdiool 
systOT ^d the bill. Nor will pro- 
grains si^ported by other legisla-- 
tion be phased out though it would 
be advisable if these too would 
look to the piablic sdiools for 
eventual sponsorship. Ptiat this 
position meais is that inany day 
care workars now in quality pro-^ 
grains will remain there, I/tet tim 
AET* is arguing for is ej^^nsion — 
an e^<pansion of fmding that would 
help local scJiools make use of the 
extra space th^ now have and the 
qualified teachers available for 
suc^ programs* If ttis is job 
creation to provide a needed 
service^ so be it, Pettier or not 
those who work in these progrOTis 
becoire MT? nBntoers is up to tiion. 

Question : Wbn't it be ^possible for 
wBiiy day care programs ncM operat- 
ing to keep going if tiiey are forced 
to vcmBt piiflic sdiool salaries and 
standards and, if this is true, 
WDn*t the ultMate effect of public 
school prime sponsorship be to cut 
back on programs? 

Answers Thm real question is ^^tot is 
the best way to begin to build a 
quali^ national program. Sam 
programs that now exist will not 
qualify for piiDlic school fimds 
because sots of now passes 
for day care will never meet pLtolic 
s^ool standards. The danise of 
sudi services would be no loss. 
It is prefersJDle to give day care 
and early chil^ood education a 
good name and legltimze its 
inportaioe by providing as nmny 
good pr^TOTis as poss^le from tiie 
federal fmds that are appropriated, 
Ihere is no point in spreading ted 
progrOTS around siitply so we have 



nmre of thCTi, toing the public 
sdiool route is more liJ<ely to 
provide a sound start. Besides, 
since early diilffliood education 
and de^relopiTimt is a highly conpli- 
cated area dsnanding sophisticated 
e^^rtise, Uiere is every reason 
vrfiy tile pe^le in it should earn as 
mudi as other pitolic sctool personr^l. 

Question i Are schools really ^ui^^ed 
to provi^ the full range of 
services necessary for ^jality diild 
rare incli^ijig health, nutrition^ 
local services and family siipport 
services? 

Answer I They are already doing so to 
~ ~ sane degree with Head Start and 
other prograrns. If schools are 
presmed priire sponsors they will be 
able to contract with other local 
agencies likm health and welfare 
departments for ccm^rehensive 
services. Using schools as the 
coordinating agent will probably 
ween tetter services since delivery 
will be sinpler and more uniform. 

Question I How can the public schools 
acoonmiDdata present forms of day 
aarm and early diildhood senrice 
sudi as ^y care homes ^ family day 
care; etc? 

An^^r: BcOTpt in the case of Inferior 
pr^TOTis, tiiB main thing that will 
diange if pi^llc schools becone 
presured prline sponsors is the ad-- 
minis totion of procrams* In wmy 
instances tteir forra will remain 
ess^tially as they ^e. There ie 
no reason vAiy day care hoitiss md 
family day c^e caters carmot be 
a^ninistered by pi:tolic school 
^stans. In many of thOT cJiild/ 
adult ratios and other standards 
would ha^^ to chwige to i^t tiie 
public school requiran^ts^ but 
their uncterlying conreptual organi-- 
zation could easily roTiain as is. 

Question ! How mdh would sudi a pro- 
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Msmri Obviously costs would vary 
greatly from locale to locale 
depending on sudh factors as oost 
of living, local salary scales and 
certification r^ydronents, etc* 
The $2 billion bei^ suggestad by 
the APT| as a start-i^ figure, 
should provide tte beginnings of a 
federal effort that could ba e^qpand- 
ed later as su^ort and interest 
grow* 

Question : How would services adnin'- 
istered by the public sdioo.^ 3 be 
OQordinated with early cdiildhood 
and day care services noftT author-^ 
ized hy other legislation? 

Answers If the Qiild and Family 



Services Act is amaided to provide 
for putolic sctool presuniBd priire 
sponsorship, fui^s autiiorized under 
the bill will be distril^uted to 
piiDlic s^ool ^ster© except in 
instances vtere the public schools 
are imdlling or un^le to ^onsor 
progrcutis* iMa nems that those 
pr^ranis whi^ wish to get tiiese 
f mds should work with tite public 
schools. Those v^ose funding cones 
fran otiier sources can rCTain as 
timy are. But, services fiffidad 
mainly witii Qiild and Faidly 
Ser^ces Act money should be able 
to recei\re other federal fiaids 
3B well. 
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IV. gp^MEi WtmX CHJU DHOOP EDtJGATIOT 
Conv^tion ^solution " 1975 

The ijninet need for early chil#iood education and child care is greater 
today than it has ever b^n. 

First, we nw taiOT Uiat the iJadividual develops to 50% of rnature 
intelligence before age four. Another 301 develops between ages four and 
eight. Children vtose iiitellectual grwth is neglected in those very early 
years suffer iimteaswable damage to ttieir learning ability. 

Second/ grOAWig niffTters of are TOrklng and Uiey are forced to 

leave their chiltoen without the care and attention they need* Other 
mothers/ on public assistance/ want jobs but cannot find adequate child 
care. Six million children mder 6 years old have wrking motiiers, 
TmlvB miHion children live in fOTale-headed households ^^here tiie median 
inccnie is $6,195 if the notiier works and 13/760 if she does not- 

In increasing numbers/ poor/ TOrking poor/ lower middle class / and 
middle class wamm need and vmnt to TOrJc/ and they n^^ good educational 
care for their yDi;^g childrOT. 

Third/ the sctoolS/ facing declining mrollniaitS/ have enough avaH-- 
^le spa.ce to pro^^de care ^d edijcation to the j^ungsters who need it, 
Ihere are enough qualified teachers and other school professionals/ as well 
as paraprof essionals / available ax^ eager to serro our nation's yoimgsters* 

% any meaaiJU^OTi^t, the nation lacks a oa^r^iensive systan of 
quality child care services to rrteet these ne^s^ Scms local efforts in 
the child care field have be^ imdertaJtCT over tiie years with sane success. 
Ihous&ids of diildran have received bOTeficial/ high^-^iality services from 
prograai^ developed by labor mions, parent cooperatives/ and local commmity 
oirgmizations and church groins , BuGh programs fill an irtportant need in 
Uie comiunities they serve* These programs ^ like the excellent centers 
operated by a n^toer of AFL-CIO affiliates/ should be encouraged md 
continued , 

But these scattea^^ efforts, tmrnvm^ worth^ile/ are clear ly far frcm 
anDUjh, Ite only real ansror is a massive fed^al cantnitintent to ttie provi-- 
sion of early chil^wd develoEwent and day care in ocmmmities throijghDut 
the country for all childjnen vA^ ne^ these services , Miile we would not 
diantwtle listing TOn^proflt progrOTis that meet federal requirCTentS/ 

believes titie school systan is ttie itost appropriate prijr^ sponsor for 
child care and early childhood developiBnt pr^ranis, 

The scbDols have a b]:oad base of fdJMncial md ccmmanity suj^ort, 
Ttmy are located in every neigWsorhoodt The sdtool ^ston has dCTOcrat- 
ically elected public leadership md ^aalifirt profession's vA^ can plan 
progranS/ distribute funds, monitor and mintain stmdards, and coorM^ 
nate supportive sewices* Sd:wol systOTs can also provide coordination 
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Of diversified services sudi as in-horr© diild c^m, fimily gm^ day 
cmre, hones amA centers for chilclren wto are tro yomg or not ready for 
large schrol facilities, as toII as special services for the onnotionally 
and physically handicapped. 

Only pdDlic and non'-profit groins stould be pemit-bed participation 
in early childhood and diild care prograM, Profit^^ri^ijrig entrepreneurs 
and Organizations have a sorry record in the provision of hunan services, 
especially in Uie nursing hante, health carBf and educatdon fields. 
Because high ^mli^ costs Mney, profit inakers seek to Iwer st^dards. 
Profit makers vrere ^cluifed from providing day care imder Head Start, 
Ihey should continue to be eKcluded in any rmr early chilffliood md day 
care programs, 

To meet America's need for a high quality early childtood ediK^tion 
and child c^tre program, tdie calls i^n the Congress to ©met legisla-^ 
tion that includes tiie following eloi^itsi 

1, AchievOTait as rapidly as possible of the goBl of free/ 
high--quality ccmprehensive ^rly child care services for 
all chil^m vAm ne^ thOTi. Since -^e ^Dgram will n^^s^ 
sarily require a p^iod of tJirye to get ftdly ^ideEway, 
gradually increased fur^s should be provitod tOTard 
earliest aciiieTOnent of this goal* 

2 , Coordination by the public schools as prime sponsor of a 
range of programs, including healthy nutrition, oounsel^ 
ing and other necessary si^^rt services and child cMa 
in a variety of settings including fmily and groi:p day 
care hones, 

3, InsistKice that all servi^s :nust n^t federal requirB-^ 
m^ts and standards as toII as all local school and 
facility codes m& Imsf and that all constaJiction, 
renovation and repair undertaken under the progrm must 
confom to the pre\mling ymgm standards of tiie Davis^Baoon 
Act. 

4 . Denying prof it^^nakijig operators eligtoility to receive 
federal fimds. 

5. Provision for effectiw parerit ijivolvatient in these pro-^ 
grains / since tiiey are progrOTS parente volimtarily c^OTSe. 

6. Provision for proper certification arwa licensing of 
personnel md for trainij^, retraintog md iji-service 
tra:mmg of professional and parapiofessional staff* 

7* Provision for full protection of tte job rights and otpl^- 
mait TOnditions of TOrkera in child care prograns, 

Wte believe tlmt high quali^ early childhTOd eiucation and day care 
can help us begiji to solve a nimter of our pressij^ social problomsi it 
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can r^uce undar-achiev^tenti it can provide health institutional 
care for ti^se oUierwise might not have it,* it dan bring parents^ 
closer to the schools i it can BtMniate sdiool jjit^ration Ipy pTOvidlng 
quality programs at earlier ages, Sucii a prograin of educatioi for the 
very young will benefit all of our citizens at evety age. 
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